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Columbia- Presbyterian  Medical  Center 


Columbia- Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter, which  combines  a  great  hospital 
and  a  great  university,  has  set  the  stan- 
dards for  biomedical  research,  patient 
care,  and  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals. With  a  view  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  Columbia-Presby- 
terian, the  first  medical  center  in  the 
country,  is  located  in  northern  Man- 
hattan, at  the  Health  Sciences  campus. 
The  Medical  Center  comprises  about 
twenty  acres,  extending  from  West 
165th  Street  to  West  168th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Drive;  it  is 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  Health  Sciences  campus 
houses  the  divisions  and  institutes  of 
the  Columbia  Universit)'  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  including  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  the 
Program  in  Physical  Therapy  and  the 
Programs  in  Occupational  Therapy  are 
located;  the  School  of  Nursing;  the 
Joseph  L.  Mailman  School  of  Public 
Health;  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery;  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  its  subdivi- 
sions; and  the  New  York  State  Psychi- 
atric Institute. 

This  is  a  time  of  dramatic  growth 
and  change  at  the  Health  Sciences 
campus.  The  Medical  Center  has 
embarked  on  the  most  extensive  build- 
ing program  in  the  history  of  modern 
health  care.  The  opening  of  the  745- 
bed  Milstein  Hospital  Building  and  the 
300-bed  community  hospital  at 
Columbia's  Baker  Field  has  helped  to 
assure  the  Medical  Center's  role  as  a 
leader  in  providing  health  care  to  the 
local  community  and  to  patients  from 
around  the  world. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  a  long-term 
commitment  to  new  research  facilities, 
Columbia  University  has  developed  the 
Audubon  Biomedical  Science  and 
Technology  Park,  which  is  New  York's 
first  bio-industrial  research  park.  The 


park's  first  building,  the  Mary 
Woodard  Lasker  Biomedical  Research 
Building,  opened  its  doors  in  October 
1995.  The  second  building,  the  Russ 
Berrie  Medical  Science  Pavilion,  was 
dedicated  in  May  1997.  The  park, 
located  east  of  Broadway  in  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center's  first 
expansion  to  the  east,  is  strategically 
important  in  enabling  the  University  to 
advance  its  research  program, 
strengthen  links  with  industry,  and 
revitalize  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 


HISTORY 

The  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  were  established  in  1941,  a 
time  with  powerfijl  implications  for 
health  professions.  World  War  II  accen- 
tuated the  tremendous  need  for  occu- 
pational therapists,  and  the  polio 
epidemics  of  the  1930s  and  the  1940s 
fiirther  underscored  the  effectiveness 
of  the  occupational  therapy  profession. 
During  the  first  four  years,  the  pro- 
grams were  housed  on  the  Columbia 
Morningside  campus;  in  1945,  they 
moved  to  the  Health  Sciences  campus 
as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
From  1945  through  1968,  the  Pro- 
grams in  Occupational  Therapy  com- 
prised a  baccalaureate  program  and  a 
postbaccalaureate  professional  certifi- 
cate program.  In  1968,  through  a 
restructuring  of  the  curriculum,  the 
present  professional  level  Master  of 
Science  Degree  Program  in  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  was  established  on  the 
foundation  of  the  certificate  program; 
in  1977,  the  baccalaureate  program 
was  phased  out.  A  curriculum  develop- 
ment grant  in  1981  supported  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  postprofessional  level 
programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Occupational  Therapy 
Administration  or  Occupational 
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COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 


Therapy  Education,  for  therapists 
already  certified  at  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Over  1,500  graduates  constitute 
the  alumni  of  these  programs. 

In  1988,  two  joint  degree  programs 
were  established  with  the  Joseph  L. 
Mailman  School  of  Public  Health 
offering  a  combined  Master  of  Science 


in  Occupational  Therapy/Master  of 
Public  Health  for  students  at  both  the 
professional  and  postprofessional  levels. 

Occupational  therapy  students  tradi- 
tionally pursue  several  of  their  health 
professions  courses  with  those  from 
other  disciplines,  particularly  physical 
therapy,  public  health,  and  nursing. 


Programs  in  Occupational  Therapy 


Occupational  therapy  is  a  health  pro- 
fession concerned  with  individuals 
whose  day-to-day  performance  is  lim- 
ited by  physical  injury  or  illness,  psy- 
chosocial dysfianction,  or 
developmental  or  learning  disabilities. 
As  members  of  a  health  team,  occupa- 
tional therapists  provide  special  services 
that  include  evaluation,  treatment,  pre- 
vention, and  health  maintenance  and 
consultation.  Self-care,  work,  leisure, 
and  play  activities  are  used  therapeuti- 
cally to  increase  performance,  enhance 
development,  and  prevent  disability. 
The  occupational  therapist  focuses  on 
the  personal  and  environmental  charac- 
teristics that  affect  all  the  different 
areas  of  human  function.  This  includes 
fostering  the  development  of  skills 
needed  for  sensory  integration,  cogni- 
tive and  psychological  fiinctioning, 
motor  performance,  and  social  interac- 
tion, and  addressing  personal  issues 
that  influence  choices  and  behaviors  to 
perform  optimally  in  the  environment. 

Occupational  therapy  may  be  pro- 
vided individually,  in  groups,  or 
through  social  systems.  Depending  on 
the  setting  and  each  client's  or 
patient's  needs,  occupational  therapists 
work  in  consultation  with  other  profes- 
sionals including  physicians,  physical 
therapists,  psychologists,  social  work- 
ers, speech  pathologists,  vocational 
counselors,  and  teachers.  The  employ- 
ment outlook  is  excellent:  occupational 
therapy  is  among  the  top  employment 
fields  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
There  is  currently  a  tremendous  need 
for  occupational  therapists  to  work 
with  clients  of  all  ages  in  community 
health  centers,  half-way  houses,  home 
care,  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers 
and  hospices,  nursing  homes,  schools, 
and  industry.  Increasingly,  occupa- 
tional therapists  are  entering  private 
practice  and  working  with  industry  and 
corporations.  Therapists  are  sought  as 


clinicians,  administrators,  educators, 
and  researchers  in  programs  concerned 
with  (1)  prevention,  health  promotion, 
and  health  maintenance;  (2)  rehabilita- 
tion; and  (3)  daily  living  tasks  and 
vocational  adjustment. 

The  content  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams in  occupational  therapy  at 
Columbia  University  reflects  the  philo- 
sophical beliefs  on  which  the  profes- 
sion is  founded: 

A  person  is  an  active  being  whose  devel- 
opment is  influenced  by  the  use  of  pur- 
poseful activity.  Content  emanating 
from  this  belief  focuses  on  normal 
development  throughout  the  life  span, 
including  age-related,  role-specific 
activity,  as  well  as  the  structure  and 
fijnction  of  interrelated  biological  and 
behavioral  systems. 

Human  life  includes  a  process  of  con- 
tinuing adaptation  that  promotes  sur- 
vival and  self-actualization  through 
mastery  of  life  skills  and  satisfying  per- 
formance of  leisure-time  activities.  This 
adaptation  may  be  interrupted  by  bio- 
logical, psychological,  and  environmen- 
tal factors  at  any  time  in  the  life  cycle. 
Courses  in  pathology  and  psychopa- 
thology  address  the  conditions  that 
prevent  the  individual  from  fiinction- 
ing adequately  within  the  confines  of  a 
unique  lifestyle. 

Purposeful  activity/occupation,  includ- 
ing its  interpersonal  and  environmental 
components,  may  be  used  to  prevent  and 
mediate  dysfunction  and  to  elicit  maxi- 
mum adaptation.  Course  content  pro- 
vides not  only  the  theoretical  rationale 
for  using  activities  to  produce  change 
in  patients  or  clients  of  all  ages  with 
diverse  problems,  but  also  the  methods 
of  intervention  that  can  be  used  to 
assist  patients  with  individual  problem 
solving  and  help  them  develop  their 
own  ways  of  coping. 
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PROGRAMS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


The  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  offer  three  programs  leading 
to  the  following  degrees: 

Master  of  Science  in  Occupational 
Therapy  (Professional) 

Master  of  Science  in  Occupational 
Therapy  Administration  or 
Education  (Postprofessional) 


Master  of  Science  in  Occupational 
Therapy  and  Master  of  Public 
Health  (Professional  or 
Postprofessional ) 

Requirements  for  admission  vary 
with  the  degree  and  with  the  program 
of  study  chosen.  For  specific  admission 
criteria  see  Programs  of  Study. 


Master  of  Science  Degree  (Professional) 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  the 
preparation  of  competent  occupational 
therapists  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
graduate  professional  education,  can 
enter  the  health  care  field  primarily  as 
clinicians,  with  beginning  skills  in 
research,  administration,  and  educa- 
tion. The  curriculum  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  students  attain  compe- 
tence by  learning  how  to  learn  inde- 
pendendy. 

Students  come  into  this  program 
with  a  strong  foundation  in  the  liberal 
arts,  including  the  humanities  and  sci- 
ences. Professional  education  builds  on 
and  refines  this  knowledge  base  and 
develops  skills  in  the  learner  in  concept 
formation,  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
problem  solving. 

The  professional  occupational 
therapy  program  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  and  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  master  cli- 
nicians and  leaders  in  the  field  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  generic  foundation 
followed  by  the  acquisition  of  basic 
concepts  of  administration,  supervi- 
sion, and  education,  and  by  develop- 
ment of  concepts  and  techniques  in  the 
scientific  method. 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Program 
is  accredited  by  the  Accreditation 
Council  for  Occupational  Therapy 
Education.  Graduates  of  the  program 
are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  national  certi- 
fication examination  for  the  occupa- 
tional therapist,  administered  by  the 
National  Board  for  Certification  in 
Occupational  Therapy.  Successful 
completion  of  the  examination  quali- 
fies the  graduate  to  be  an  Occupational 
Therapist,  Registered  (O.T.R.).  Most 
states  require  licensure  to  practice; 
however,  state  licenses  are  usually 
based  on  the  results  of  the  certification 
examination.  This  examination  is  held 
throughout  the  country  in  March  and 


September  of  each  year.  The  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association 
(AOTA)  is  the  national  professional 
organization  of  occupational  therapists 
that  represents  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  both  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents. Inquiries  may  be  directed  to: 
The  American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association,  4720  Montgomery  Lane, 
Bediesda,  MD  20824,  (301)  652-2682. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Full-time  and  part-time  students  are 
admitted  to  all  programs.  Students  in 
the  professional  program  are  admitted 
only  in  September.  Program  plans  for 
part-time  students  are  determined  on 
an  individual  basis  to  assure  a  logical 
sequence  for  required  courses.  Con- 
tinuous registration  is  expected  of  all 
students. 

The  program  invites  applications 
from  students  who  hold  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  granted  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing. 
Prerequisites  are:  (a)  a  minimum  of  9 
credits  (semester  hours)  in  science, 
including  separate  courses  or  a  com- 
bined one-year  course  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  totaling  6  credits  and  a 
course  in  mechanical  physics  (must 
include  movement  and  mechanics  of 
movement)  that  is  at  least  3  credits.  At 
least  one  lab  must  be  included  in  one 
of  the  science  courses;  (b)  12  credits  in 
psychology,  including  a  course  in 
developmental  psychology  covering 
birth  to  death;  (c)  6  credits  in  the 
social  sciences,  such  as  sociology  or 
anthropology;  (d)  3  credits  in  English 
composition;  (e)  3  credits  of  introduc- 
tory statistics  and  (f)  3  credits  in 
humanities,  such  as  literature,  history, 
or  philosophy;  (^)  current  certification 
in  community  cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation. 
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Courses  not  taken  within  10  years  of 
application  will  be  evaluated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Admissions  Committee. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  such 
courses. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  applica- 
tions is  December  31  of  each  year. 
Each  applicant  is  required  to  submit 
three  letters  of  reference  on  forms  that 
are  supplied  by  the  Program.  Interna- 
tional students  are  required  to  submit 
the  results  of  the  TOEFL,  including 
the  written  portion  of  the  test.  The 
Admissions  Committee  may  ask  an 
applicant  to  come  in  for  a  personal 
interview. 

Applicants  must  have  prior  knowl- 
edge of,  or  experience  in,  occupational 
therapy  through  observation,  work,  or 
volunteer  experience. 

In  order  to  have  an  application  con- 
sidered for  admission,  at  least  half  of 
the  prerequisites  in  each  area  must  be 
completed.  If  a  student  receives  provi- 
sional acceptance  on  the  basis  of  course 
work  still  in  progress,  satisfactory 
completion  (a  grade  of  B  or  better)  of 
all  outstanding  courses  must  be 
attained  prior  to  matriculation  as  an 
entering  student. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1 .  Continuous  registration  is 
expected  until  satisfactory  completion 
of  all  requirements.  All  academic  and 
clinical  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  Leave  of  absence:  a 
student  who  must  interrupt  studies  for 
adequate  reason — such  as  sustained  ill 
health  or  military  service — may  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  stated 
period,  usually  not  to  exceed  one  year. 
The  student  should  apply  in  writing  to 
the  Director  of  Programs  in  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  and  include  in  the  appli- 
cation the  specific  reason  for  requiring 
the  leave  and  the  length  of  time 
requested. 

2.  A  minimum  of  63  points  of 
approved  course  work,  based  on  an 
average  course  load  of  15  points  a  term 


for  full-time  students,  and  8  points  a 
term  for  part-time  students. 

3.  Equivalency  credit  may  be  granted 
on  an  individual  basis  when  a  course 
equivalent  to  any  of  the  Program's 
required  courses  has  been  completed  at 
another  approved  institution  within  a 
five-year  period.  At  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, the  student  should  submit  in 
writing  a  description  of  the  course(s) 
and  a  content  outline  of  the  material 
completed.  Prior  to  registration,  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  may  be  required 
in  the  challenged  area.  Course  substi- 
tution will  be  required  to  meet  the 
minimum  course  load  (see  No.  2). 

4.  Minimum  course  requirements  in 
areas  of  basic  competency  must  be 
completed  by  all  candidates:  biological 
sciences,  behavioral  sciences,  medical 
conditions,  activities,  and  occupational 
therapy  evaluation  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  Level  I  fieldwork  associated 
with  course  work. 

Minimum  course  requirements  must 
be  completed  in  the  following  addi- 
tional areas  of  competency:  principles 
of  health  policy  and  management;  prin- 
ciples of  supervision;  and  research. 

5.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  weeks 
of  flail-time  (or  the  equivalent)  super- 
vised field  experience  with  clients  in 
programs  of  prevention,  maintenance, 
and  remediation.  All  fieldwork  require- 
ments must  be  completed  within 
twenty-four  months  following  comple- 
tion of  «// academic  work. 

6.  Continuing  development  of 
appropriate  professional  behaviors  is 
required  for  advancement  throughout 
the  occupational  therapy  program. 

7.  A  master's  project. 

8 .  Maintenance  of  CPR  certification. 

9.  Meeting  and  maintaining  all  medi- 
cal and  legal  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  clinical  sites  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  student.  Failure  to 
meet  or  comply  with  these  require- 
ments may  result  in  delay  or  termina- 
tion of  academic  and/or  clinical 
progression. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of 
instruction  or  to  change  the  instructors 
as  may  be  necessary.  See  "Key  to 
Course  Listings." 

The  average  student  can  expect  to 
complete  this  program  in  twent}'-four 
calendar  months  of  full-time  effort  in 
classroom  work,  fieldwork  experience, 
and  independent  study.  Part-time  stu- 
dents can  expect  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram in  thirty-six  months  of 
uninterrupted  academic  and  clinical 
work.  Since  a  number  of  courses  have 
prerequisites,  the  part-time  student 
must  prepare  a  total  plan  of  study  in 
the  first  term  to  assure  a  logical 
sequence  of  content. 

The  program  is  planned  to  enable 
the  student  to  gain  a  mastery  of  knowl- 
edge in  occupational  therapy,  and  to 
practice  skills  and  competencies 
required  of  the  practicing  therapist  in 
this  field;  in  addition,  the  student 
examines  the  principles  and  methods  of 
leadership  roles  in  health  policy,  super- 
vision, education,  and  research.  Faculty 
members  work  with  the  students  as 
developers  of  learning  environments 
and  as  resource  people  in  collaborative 
problem  solving. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  and 
portions  of  the  second  year  are  directed 
toward  development  of  the  clinician 
role.  Opportunities  are  available  to 
build  the  desired  competencies 
through  two  levels  of  field  experience: 

Level  I,  part-time  fieldwork,  is 
scheduled  each  term  as  concurrent 
experiences  with  the  academic  learning 
of  a  particular  course.  Two  different 
patterns  are  followed,  depending  on 
the  objectives  and/or  content  of  a 
course:  (1)  students  are  assigned  indi- 
vidually or  in  pairs  to  a  facility  through- 
out the  term;  or  (2)  students  are 
assigned  to  a  setting  where  they  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  determining 
the  need  for  occupational  therapy  ser- 
vices. Each  Level  I  fieldwork  pattern  is 


designed  to  demand  sequentially  higher 
skills  of  application. 

Level  II  fieldwork  is  generally  sched- 
uled as  a  full-time  experience  following 
completion  of  all  academic  work  for 
the  school  year.  Level  II  fieldwork 
must  include  a  minimum  of  six  months 
in  two  different  settings.  After  faculty 
review,  students  are  eligible  to  take 
their  first  Level  II  fieldwork  either  in 
the  summer  following  the  completion 
of  all  the  first-year  requirements  or  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  See  "Sum- 
mer Session"  following  first  and  sec- 
ond years. 

The  focus  of  the  second  year  allows  the 
student  to  direct  attention  also  to  the 
development  of  leadership  skills  in 
administration,  supervision,  research, 
and  education.  These  areas  can  be 
emphasized  according  to  personal  pref- 
erence (see  "Outline  of  the  Pro- 
gram"). A  limited  number  of  non-paid 
teaching  assistantships  in  Human 
Anatomy  and  Neural  Science  are  avail- 
able. (See  course  O.T.M6550X ^or 
details.) 

A  unique  approach  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  master's  degree  research 
project  has  been  developed  by  the 
occupational  therapy  faculty.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  work  collaboratively 
with  another  student  on  a  research 
project.  Students  have  the  option  of 
developing  their  own  study  or  partici- 
pating on  a  faculty-student  research 
team  in  a  faculty  adviser's  area  of  inter- 
est. During  the  first  semester,  students 
are  prepared  in  foundations  of  research 
methods  and  scientific  inquiry,  as  well 
as  practicing  reading  and  evaluating 
research  reports.  During  the  second 
semester,  they  develop  a  project  in  col- 
laboration with  a  faculty  adviser  and 
submit  a  protocol.  During  the  second 
year,  they  carry  out  the  project,  analyze 
data,  and  report  results. 

Course  sequence  is  given  in  the  Out- 
line of  the  Program.  For  electives  and 
substitutions,  students  should  consult 
the  bulletins  of  Teachers  College,  the 
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School  of  Public  Health,  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

KEY  TO  COURSE  LISTINGS 

Each  course  number  consists  of  capital 
letters  followed  by  four  digits  and  the 
term  designation. 

The  capital  letters  indicate  the  cur- 
riculum for  whose  students  the  course 
is  primarily  offered: 
H.P.    Health  Professions  (conjoint 
courses  for  students  of  Physical 
Therapy  and  Occupational 
Therapy) 
O.T    Occupational  Therapy 
P.T.     Physical  Therapy 
P.H.    Public  Health 

The  level  of  the  course  is  represented 
by  the  first  di^it: 

6     Graduate  course,  professional 
8     Graduate  course,  postprofessional 

The  subject  area  of  the  course  is  repre- 
sented by  the  second  di^it: 

1  Biological  sciences 

2  Behavioral  sciences 

3  Medical  conditions 

4  Treatment  modalities 

5  Professional  concepts  and  treat- 
ment 

6  Clinical  experience 

Term  Designations:  x,  y,  and  z 

An  X  following  the  course  number 
indicates  that  the  course  meets  in  the 
autumn  term;  a  y  indicates  the  spring 
term;  and  a  z  indicates  the  Summer 
Session. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

H.P.M6101X 
Human  anatomy 

Professor  Costello,  Professor  Evander.  3  points. 
Anatomy  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis 
on  joint  and  muscle  structure  and  function, 
and  peripheral  nerves,  including  injuries  and 
sequelae.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  the 
latter  based  on  prepared  dissection  of  the 
human  body. 


H.P.M6103X 
Neural  science 

Professor  Krasinski.  2  points. 
Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  ner- 
vous system,  with  emphasis  on  understand- 
ing the  neural  basis  of  normal  sensation  and 
movement  as  well  as  the  hinctional  conse- 
quences of  lesions.  Topics  will  include:  spi- 
nal and  brainstem  systems,  sensory  and 
motor  ftinctions  of  the  cerebral  cortex, 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  auto- 
nomic nervous  system,  and  the  visual,  ves- 
tibular, auditory,  and  limbic  systems. 
Lectures  will  emphasize  the  relationship 
between  structure  and  function. 

O.T.M6104X 

Applied  clinical  anatomy 

Dr.  DeStefano.  1  point 
This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to 
relate  key  features  of  human  anatomy  to 
clinical  practice.  Through  a  detailed  review 
of  the  anatomical  framework  of  the  body, 
students  learn  to  relate  the  bony  structure, 
the  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nerves  to 
motion  and  flinction. 

O.T.M6107y 
Kinesiology 

Professor  Williamson.  2  points. 
Application  of  knowledge  of  musculoskel- 
etal anatomy,  biomechanics,  and  psychology 
to  the  study  of  human  motion.  Emphasis  on 
the  analysis  of  movement  in  daily  activity 
and  principles  of  motor  control.  Instruction 
through  lectures,  movement  laboratory,  and 
problem-solving  seminars. 

O.T.M6212X 
Group  djTiamics 

Professor  Falk-Kessler.  2  points. 
A  seminar-laboratory  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying group  process  and  behavior,  and  the 
role  of  group  dynamics  in  treatment. 

O.T.M6218y 

Supervision,  management,  and  leadership 

Professor  Harris  and  faculty.  2  points. 
The  principles  of  supervision  and  manage- 
ment are  analyzed  from  perspectives  of  con- 
temporary health  care  systems.  Theoretical 
and  practical  models  for  development  of 
effective  management  and  supervisory 
approaches  are  explored  within  the  context 
of  those  systems. 
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H.P.M6324y 

Pathology  in  internal  medicine 

Ms.  Miller  and  faculty.  2  points. 
A  systems  approach  to  the  study  of  patho- 
physiology' related  to  internal  medicine.  The 
course  will  include  a  sur\'ey  of  the  etiolog)', 
patholog}',  symptomatolog}',  and  medical 
management  of  disease  entities  frequently 
seen  by  physical  and  occupational  therapists. 

H.P.M6325y 

Neurological  and  orthopedic  disorders 

Ms.  Salvant  and  Dr.  Klepper.  2  points. 
Emphasizes  management  of  the  response  of 
the  human  body  to  disease  or  injury  involv- 
ing the  nervous  and  skeletal  systems.  Impli- 
cations for  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  intervention  are  discussed. 

H.P.M8200x,y,zi 
Research  advisement 

Faculty  advisers.  0  points. 
Students  must  register  for  0  points  of  con- 
tinued advisement  for  each  additional  term 
required  for  completion  of  the  approved 
protocol  of  the  master's  project. 

O.T.M6438y 

Activities  as  natural  human  phenomena, 

I:  products  and  processes 

Ms.  Butin.  3  points. 

Exploration  of  activities  as  natural  human 
phenomena.  Acquisition  of  selected  activi- 
ties skills  involves  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
creativit}',  and  self-reliance.  The  student  is 
both  a  participant  in  and  observer  of  the 
activities  process. 

O.T.M6440y 

Activities  as  natural  hiunan  phenomena, 

II:  therapeutic  potential 

Ms.  Butin.  2  points. 

Prerequisite:  O.T.M6438.  Further  explora- 
tion of  activities  as  natural  human  phenom- 
ena. Acquisition  of  selected  activities  skills  is 
accompanied  by  analysis  of  therapeutic 
potential. 

O.T.M6449X 

Occupational  therapy  with  families 

Ms.  Bortone.  1  point. 

An  overview  of  the  occupational  therapist's 
role  in  family-centered  treatment.  Includes 
a  family  focus  for  health  promotion  and 
health  care  intervention.  Incorporates  fam- 


'  Registration  for  continued  advisement  beyond 
the  designated  term  will  be  at  a  tuition  charge  of 
1  point. 


ily  policy  as  well  as  sociocultural  consider- 
ations, stressors,  resources,  coping,  and 
adaptation.  Lecture,  discussion,  small  group 
activities,  and  case  study  are  primary  teach- 
ing methods. 

O.T.M6530X 

Issues  and  approaches  in  health  policy 

and  management 

Professor  Pantel.  3  points. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  policy  and  man- 
agement problems  and  interventions  that 
affect,  and  are  affected  by,  all  health  practi- 
tioners in  seeking  to  improve  health  care 
delivery,  health  care,  and  the  health  status  of 
the  population. 

O.T.]VI6550x 
Teaching  assistantship 

Professors  Costello  and  Krasinski.  1  point. 
A  few  opportunities  are  available  for  stu- 
dents recommended  by  the  facult\'  to  assist 
with  components  of  instruction  in 
H.P.M6101  Human  anatomy  d^nd 
H.P.M6103  Neural  science. 

O.T.M6551X 
Professional  foundations 

Professor  Harris.  3  points. 
Overview  of  foundations  and  scope  of  occu- 
pational therapy  in  practice.  Focus  on  self- 
development  of  student  for  professional 
roles  and  functions  through  indi\idual  and 
group  experiences.  Simultaneous  Level  1 
fieldwork  experience  introduces  the  student 
to  occupational  therapy  practice  in  a  variety' 
of  settings. 

O.T.M6553y 

Principles  of  evaluation  and  treatment 

for  mental  health 

Professor  Falk-Kessler.  5  points. 
Theories  of  application  relating  to  occupa- 
tional therapy  within  the  field  of  mental 
health  are  explored.  Evaluation,  planning, 
and  intervention  strategies  are  presented  in 
lecture-seminar  sessions  and  practiced  in 
Level  I  fieldwork  experiences. 

O.T.M6555X 

Prevention  and  rehabilitation  in 

geriatrics  and  gerontology 

Professor  Patrica  Miller.  3  points. 
Introduction  to  individual  and  group  assess- 
ment and  treatment  approaches  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  elderly  clients;  analysis  of  nor- 
mal aging  and  disease  states;  introduction  to 
indirect  service  roles  (administration,  con- 
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sultation,  and  education)  in  service  agencies 
for  older  clients.  Level  I  fieldwork  and  semi- 


O.T.M6554y 

Gerontology  and  geriatrics:  Level  I 

fieldwork  and  seminar 

Professor  Patricia  Miller.  3  points. 
Further  practice  with  prevention  and  treat- 
ment approaches  for  elderly  persons 
through  Level  I  fieldwork  experiences  and  a 
seminar  in  group  problem  solving/clinical 
reasoning.  Emphasis  on  developing  advo- 
cacy and  leadership  skills. 

O.T.M6556X 

Occupational  therapy  in  pediatrics,  I 

Professor  Anzalone.  2  points. 
Analysis  of  typical  and  atypical  development 
of  occupational  performance  during  infancy 
and  childhood.  Introduction  to  occupa- 
tional therapy  assessment  and  intervention 
in  pediatrics  and  pediatric  service  delivery 
systems,  including  early  intervention,  family 
centered  care,  and  schools.  Lecture  and 
experiential  laboratory. 

O.T.M6557y 

Occupational  therapy  in  pediatrics,  II 

Professor  Anzalone.  4  points. 
General  principles  of  occupational  therapy 
intervention  for  the  child  with  developmen- 
tal dysfunction.  Introduction  to  specific 
theories  of  intervention,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  developmental,  neurodevelop- 
mental,  sensory  integration,  coping,  behav- 
ioral, and  fianctional.  Concurrent  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  Level  I  fieldwork. 

O.T.M6563X 

Evaluation  and  treatment  of  physical 

disabilities,  I 

Professor  Bear-Lehman.  5  points. 
Emphasis  on  the  biomechanical  and  reha- 
bilitative approach  to  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment. Includes  splinting,  prosthetics, 
adaptive  equipment,  activities  of  daily  living, 
and  therapeutic  intervention  with  patients 
with  specific  diagnostic  characteristics. 
Laboratory  experiences  and  simultaneous 
Level  I  fieldwork. 

O.T.M6564y 

Evaluation  and  treatment  of  physical 

disabilities,  II 

Professor  Bear-Lehman.  4 points. 
Emphasis  on  neurodevelopmental  treatment 
approaches  including  neurophysiologic 
principles  of  brain  fijnction  and  the  motor 
system;  Rood,  Brunnstrom,  Bobath,  and 


PNF.  Evaluation  and  treatment  applications 
for  patients  with  various  neurological  defi- 
cits presented  in  seminar  discussion,  case 
study,  problem  solving,  and  laboratory 
experiences.  Special  attention  to  new  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  physical  disability. 

O.T.M6571X 
Research  methods 

Professor  Pantel.  2  points. 
Introduction  to  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry,  including  variable  definition  and 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data. 
Refinement  of  skills  of  critiquing  the  litera- 
ture, formulating  research  questions  and 
hypotheses,  and  proposing  alternate  designs 
for  conducting  studies. 

O.T.M6572y 
Research  protocol 

Professor  Pantel  and  faculty  advisers.  2 
points. 

Prerequisite:  O.T.M6571.  Further  develop- 
ment of  skills  for  selecting  a  feasible  design 
and  an  appropriate  procedure  for  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  in  preparing  a  well-for- 
mulated research  proposal  for  the  master's 
project.  Practice  in  working  collaboratively 
as  part  of  a  facult^'-student  research  team. 

O.T.M6573X  and  O.T.  M6574y 
Master's  project  I  and  II 

Faculty  advisers.  1  point  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  O.T.M6572.  In  collaboration 
with  the  faculty  adviser,  during  two  semes- 
ters, the  student  carries  out  the  study  of  the 
approved  topic,  collects  and  analyzes  data, 
and  evaluates  results.  A  documented  report 
in  thesis  format  or  journal  article  style  is 
required. 

O.T.M6578y 
Psychopathology 

Professor  Falk-Kessler.  2  points. 
Review  of  symptoms,  evaluations,  and  clas- 
sification of  psychopathology.  Introduction 
to  psychopharmacological  and  psychothera- 
peutic treatment  of  mental  illness. 

O.T.M6580X 
Assistive  technology,  I 

Ms.  Colanjjelo.  I  point. 
This  course  explores  the  problem-solving 
method  used  to  adapt,  modify,  or  create  an 
environment  that  will  enhance  and  optimize 
a  patient's  abilities.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  materials,  processes,  and  the  use  of  tools 
and  equipment  that  a  therapist  could  use  in 
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a  clinical  setting.  The  design  component  of 
this  course  allows  the  student  to  exercise 
creativit)'  while  solving  technical  problems. 

O.T.M6653Z 

Level  II  fieldwork  A:  evaluation  and 

treatment  of  patients  with  mental  health 

problems. 

Ms.  Pamela  Miller  (in  charge),  Professor 
Falk-Kessler,  and  clinical  supervisors.  0  points 
Prerequisite:  O.T.M6553 znd  all  other  first- 
year  courses  or  their  equivalents.  Supervised 
field  experience  with  patients  or  clients, 
applying  evaluative  techniques,  interpreting 
findings,  planning  and  implementing  treat- 
ment, and  reporting  results.  Full  time  for 
three  months. 

O.T.M6663x,y,z 

Level  II  fieldwork  B:  evaluation  and 

treatment  of  patients  with  physical 

disabilities 

Ms.  Pamela  Miller  (in  charge),  Professor 
Bear-Lehman,  and  clinical  supervisors. 
0  points. 

Prerequisite:  O.T.M6563  d^nd  all  other  sec- 
ond-year courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Supervised  field  experience  with  patients  or 
clients,  applying  evaluative  techniques, 
interpreting  findings,  planning  and  imple- 
menting treatment,  and  documenting 
results.  Full  time  for  three  months. 


The  following  elective  may  be  taken 
following  the  preceding  course: 

O.T.M6680x,y,z 

Level  II  fieldwork  C:  special  interest 

Ms.  Pamela  Miller  and  clinical  supervisors. 
0  points. 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  course  work 
and  Level  II  fieldwork  A  and  B.  A  field 
experience  is  individually  planned  to  enrich 
the  student's  background  in  accordance 
with  his  or  her  needs  and  interests.  Oppor- 
tunities are  provided  to  develop  clinical 
skills  with  specialty  age  or  diagnostic  groups 
(e.g.,  O.T.M6680x,y,z  pediatrics,  gerontol- 
ogy, hand  dysfianction)  or  to  develop  indi- 
rect service  skills  in  administration  or 
research. 

O.T.M6685 

Continuing  Level  II  fieldwork:  A,  B 
or  C;  x,y,z — 0  points 
For  students  whose  Level  II  fieldwork 
bridges  two  semesters. 
Students  will  receive  the  mark  of  I 
(Incomplete)  for  the  first  semester.  When 
the  course  is  completed,  the  actual  grade 
will  be  entered  for  both  course  numbers. 
Students  will  be  registered  for  "0"  points 
but  will  be  charged  the  standard  $400 
Chnical  Education  Tuition. 


Electives 

The  student  should  consult  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  Joseph  L.  Mailman  School 
of  Public  Health,  School  of  Social 
Work,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
and  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  in  this  bulletin. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


M.S.  Degree  (Professional)  Program 


FIRST  YEAR 
FALL  TERM 

H.P.M6101:  Human  anatomy 
H.P.M6103:  Neural  science 
O.T.M6104:  Applied  clinical 

anatomy 
O.T.M6107:  Kinesiology 
O.T.M6212:  Group  dynamics 
O.T.M6551:  Professional 

foundations 
O.T.M6571:  Research  methods 
O.T.M6578:  Psychopathology 


POINTS 

3 

2 

1 
2 
2 

3 

2 

1_ 

17 


FIRST  YEAR 
SPRING  TERM 


POINTS 


H.P.M6324:  Pathology  in  internal 

medicine 
H.PM6325:  Orthopedic  and 

neurologic  disorders 
O.T.M6438:  Activities:  products  and 

processes 
O.T.M6449:  Occupational  therapy 

with  families 
O.T.M6553:  Mental  health 
O.T.M6572:  Research  protocol 


FIRST  YEAR 
SUMMER  SESSION 


POINTS 


O.T.M6653:  Level  II  fieldwork  A: 
mental  health 


SECOND  YEAR 
FALL  TERM 


POINTS 


O.T.M6440:  Activities:  therapeutic 

potential 
O.T.M6530:  Health  policy  and 

management 
O.T.M6555:  Prevention  and 

rehabilitation:  gerontology 
O.T.M6556:  Occupational  therapy 

in  pediatrics,  I 
O.T.M6563:  Physical  disabilities,  I 
O.T.M6573:  Master's  project,  I 
O.T.M6580:  Assistive  technology,  I 


SECOND  YEAR 
SUMMER  SESSION 


2 

5 

1 

J. 

17 


POINTS 


O.T.M6663:  Level  II  fieldwork  B: 

physical  disabilities 
Elective— O.T.M6680:  Level  II 

fieldwork  C:  special  interest 


SECOND  YEAR 
SPRING  TERM 


POINTS 


O.T.M62I8:  Supervision  and 

management 
O.T.M6554:  Gerontology  Level  I 

fieldwork  and  seminar 
O.T.M6557:  Occupational  therapy 

in  pediatrics,  II 
O.T.M6564  Physical  disabilities,  II 
O.T.M6574:  Master's  project,  II 


4 

4 

J_ 

14 


Master  of  Science  Degree  (Postprofessional)  in 
Occupational  Therapy:  Administration  or  Education 


Increasingly,  occupational  therapists 
are  being  sought  for  leadership  posi- 
tions for  which  advanced  professional 
education  is  required.  Developments  in 
health  care,  educational,  and  social  ser- 
vices call  for  additional  expertise  in 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  pro- 
gram planning  skills  to  effect  meaning- 
ful change.  A  documented  shortage  of 
qualified  occupational  therapy  faculty 
members  exists  nationwide  in  colleges 
and  universities  for  academic  and  clini- 
cal teaching.  With  the  continued  chal- 
lenges of  health  care  delivery,  it  is  clear 
that  more  occupational  therapists  will 
be  needed  for  inpatient,  outpatient, 
and  community- based  programs. 
Research  experience  is  vital  to  verify 
and  refine  practice. 

The  postprofessional  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
experienced  certified  occupational 
therapist  who  seeks  increased  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill  to  prepare 
for  specialized  roles  as  administrator, 
educator,  program  developer,  case 
manager,  or  researcher.  Optional  clini- 
cal specializations  in  all  areas  of  practice 
are  offered  within  either  the  educator 
or  administrator  track. 

The  programs  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Occupational 
Therapy  Administration  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Occupational  Therapy  Edu- 
cation comprise  36  points  of  graduate- 
level  courses,  including  the  completion 
of  a  thesis.  The  average  fiill-time  stu- 
dent can  expect  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram in  eighteen  months  of  study.  The 
part-time  student  follows  an  individual 
plan  of  study  to  complete  all  require- 
ments within  five  years. 

All  students  take  core  courses  in 
advanced  occupational  therapy,  admin- 
istrative, and  educational  theory.  Each 
student  selects  a  Role  Specialization 


Track  either  in  administration  and  pro- 
gram development  or  in  academic  and 
clinical  teaching.  An  individualized 
course  of  study  is  then  designed  for 
that  area  of  professional  specialization. 
Elective  content  areas  may  also  be 
selected  from  courses  offered  by  the 
Occupational  Therapy  Program,  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, or  other  graduate  divisions  of  the 
University. 

The  philosophy  of  postprofessional 
occupational  therapy  education  at 
Columbia  University  rests  upon  an 
adult  learning  model  that  combines  the 
elements  of  graduate  study  with  those 
of  greater  professional  knowledge. 

The  program  seeks  students  who  are 
self-disciplined,  independent,  and  able 
to  make  responsible  choices  for  their 
career  advancement.  Graduate  profes- 
sional students  are  seen  as  flexible,  cre- 
ative persons  who  are  willing  to  assume 
a  participative  role  in  shaping  and 
refining  the  educational  program  of 
which  they  are  a  part  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extensive  resources 
offered  by  the  University. 

The  two -tracked  role  specialization 
curriculum  is  based  upon  three  sepa- 
rate but  interrelated  components: 

(1)  analysis  and  synthesis  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  theory  and  practice; 

(2)  preparation  for  specialized  roles  as 
administrators  or  educators;  and 

(3)  skill  development  for  research 
design  and  implementation. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Full-time  and  part-time  students  are 
admitted  to  all  programs.  Part-time 
students  in  the  postprofessional  pro- 
gram are  admitted  in  both  September 
and  January.  Program  plans  for  part- 
time  students  are  worked  out  on  an 
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indi\idual  basis  to  assure  a  logical 
sequence  for  required  courses.  Con- 
tinuous registration  is  expected  of  all 
students. 

The  programs  are  open  to  applicants 
who  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree 
granted  by  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing  and  certification 
as  an  occupational  therapist  from  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation. Applicants  should  have  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  of  working 
experience  as  an  occupational  therapist. 
International  applicants  must  submit 
scores  fi-om  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  includ- 
ing the  written  test. 

Recent  official  scores  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  should  be 
submitted.  The  institution  number  to 
use  for  tests  is  2137,  department  0618. 
An  applicant  may  be  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  academic  standing  in  lieu  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  have  a 
personal  interview  and  to  prepare  a 
resume  and  statement  of  goals  and 
directions  for  graduate  education. 
Three  letters  of  reference  must  also  be 
submitted  on  forms  that  are  supplied 
by  the  program. 

Transcripts  of  all  post-secondary 
education  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
registrars  of  the  respective  schools 
directly  to  the  Director  of  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1 .     Continuous  registration  is 
expected  until  satisfactory  completion 
of  all  requirements.  All  requirements, 
including  the  thesis,  must  be  com- 
pleted in  five  years.  Leave  of  absence:  a 
student  who  must  interrupt  studies  for 
adequate  reason,  such  as  sustained  ill 
health,  may  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  stated  period,  usually  not 
to  exceed  one  year.  The  student  should 
apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Pro- 
grams in  Occupational  Therapy  and 
include  in  the  application  the  specific 


reason  for  requiring  the  leave  and 
length  of  time  requested. 

2.  A  part-time  student  is  expected  to 
register  for  at  least  one  course  a  term 
on  a  continuous  basis  until  all  course 
work  has  been  completed.  Students 
working  on  their  thesis  for  more  than 
four  terms  are  required  to  register  for 
one  point  of  advisement  during  each 
ensuing  term. 

3.  A  minimum  of  36  points  of 
approved  graduate  course  work  is 
required.  At  least  30  of  the  required  36 
points  must  be  taken  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, with  a  minimum  of  19  points  of 
the  total  credits  from  courses  offered  in 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Program.  A 
thesis  is  required  and  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

4.  All  students  must  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  competency  in  the 
required  core  courses. 

5.  All  students  must  complete  two 
professional  projects  and  two  practice 
specialization  projects.  Each  of  these 
projects  is  designed  in  collaboration 
with  faculty  members. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  3 
points  of  elective  credit  be  selected  by 
students  in  the  area  of  their  role  spe- 
cialization. Other  elective  credits  may 
be  taken  in  any  graduate  division  of  the 
University. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  prepare 
professionals  who  are  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  expansion  of  occupational 
therapy  knowledge,  to  integrate  the 
occupational  therapy  belief  system  into 
practice,  and  to  work  autonomously  or 
collaboratively  to  seek  solutions  to 
health  education  and  social  problems. 
1 .     As  administrators:  the  graduate 
occupational  therapists  will  be  pre- 
pared to  plan  and  implement  innova- 
tive programs  for  specialized 
populations,  to  influence  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation,  and  to  participate  in 
quality  assurance  programs. 
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2.     As  educators:  the  graduate  occupa- 
tional therapists  will  be  able  to  fill  exist- 
ing vacancies  in  academic  and  clinical 
educational  programs  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of 
occupational  therapy  knowledge,  and 
to  provide  leadership  for  the  continu- 
ing education  needs  of  fellow  profes- 
sionals. In  addition,  all  graduates  of  the 
program  will  have  a  foundation  in 
planning  and  conducting  research 
independently  or  jointly  with  col- 
leagues in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions. 

A  fiall-time  student  can  expect  to 
complete  this  program  in  eighteen  cal- 
endar months  of  classroom  work, 
practicum  experience,  and  independent 
study.  The  first  term  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  the  analysis  of  occupational 
therapy  theories  and  for  design  of 
research.  It  also  introduces  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration  or  teaching  and 
offers  opportunity  for  electives.  The 
second  term  emphasizes  the  supervi- 
sory aspects  of  either  role  and  adds  the 
practicum  component  to  further  explo- 
ration of  theory.  There  is  ongoing 
advisement  for  developing  the  thesis. 

A  part-time  student  is  expected  to 
register  for  at  least  one  course  per  term 
in  order  to  complete  the  program 
within  the  maximum  time  of  five  years 
permitted  for  all  requirements,  includ- 
ing the  thesis.  The  part-time  student 
must  prepare  a  total  plan  of  study  in 
the  first  term  to  assure  a  logical 
sequence  of  content. 

All  students  take  the  required  core 
courses.  All  other  course  work  except 
electives  is  taken  in  the  student's  area 
of  role  specialization  in  either  educa- 
tion or  administration  and  in  the  stu- 
dent's area  of  clinical  specialization. 
Electives  may  be  taken  in  Teachers 
College,  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
or  other  graduate  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  professional  projects  for  both 
specializations  are  individually 


designed  to  meet  each  student's  inter- 
est and  needs. 

In  administration,  the  project  may 
be  carried  out  in  a  health  care  facility  or 
community  agency  where  there  is  a 
need  for  consultation,  problem  solving, 
or  program  development. 

In  education,  this  may  be  done 
through  teaching  a  unit  of  study  in  the 
entry-level  program,  as  a  specialized 
unit  of  clinical  instruction  to  students 
during  fieldwork,  or  as  a  community 
education  project.  Any  of  these  may 
incorporate  a  clinical  content. 

A  variety  of  content  options  for  elec- 
tive courses  are  available  to  increase  the 
student's  advanced  knowledge  base  for 
research  and  teaching  in  occupational 
therapy.  Courses  in  the  areas  of  motor 
learning  and  neurophysiology  are 
examples. 


KEY  TO  COURSE  LISTINGS 

Each  course  number  consists  of  capital 
letters  followed  by  four  digits  and  the 
term  designation. 

The  capital  letters  indicate  the  cur- 
riculum for  whose  students  the  course 
is  primarily  offered: 
H.P.  Health  Professions  (con- 

joint courses  for  students  of 
Physical  Therapy,  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  and  Public 
Health) 
O.T.  Occupational  Therapy 

PH.  Public  Health 

T.Y./T.D.  Teachers  College 

The  level  of  the  course  is  represented 
by  the  first  di^it: 

6     Graduate  course,  professional 
8     Graduate  course,  postprofessional 

The  subject  area  of  the  course  is  repre- 
sented by  the  second  di£fit: 

1  Biological  sciences 

2  Behavioral  sciences 
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3  Medical  conditions 

4  Treatment  modalities 

5  Professional  concepts  and  treat- 
ment 

6  Clinical  experience 


Term  Designations:  x,  y,  and  z 

An  X  following  the  course  number 
indicates  that  the  course  meets  in  the 
autumn  term;  a  y  indicates  the  spring 
term;  and  a  vindicates  the  Summer 
Session. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

H.P.M8200x,y,z* 
Research  advisement 

Faculty  advisers.  0 points. 
Students  must  register  for  0  points  of  con- 
tinued advisement  for  each  additional  term 
required  for  completion  of  the  approved 
thesis. 

H.P.M8500X 

Promoting  teamwork  through 
interdisciplinary  collaboration:  a  seminar 
and  practicum 

Professor  Miller.  3  points. 
Prerequisite:  The  instructor's  permission. 
Models  of  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
skills  needed  by  professionals  engaged  in 
interdisciplinary  activity.  Seminar  sessions 
with  team-teaching  include  representatives 
from  different  disciplines.  Knowledge  rel- 
evant to  the  study  and  influence  of  inter- 
disciplinary collaboration  is  achieved 
experientially  with  a  problem-solving  focus. 

H.P.M8510X 

Methods  of  teaching  in  health  care 

Professor  Miller.  2  points. 
Models  of  curriculum  design  and  learning 
theories  applicable  to  learners  with  different 
backgrounds  and  levels  of  preparation. 
Development  of  specific  learning  modules 
for  use  in  academic  and/or  health  care  set- 
tings along  the  continuum  of  care.  Oppor- 
tunity for  practice  and  evaluation  of 
teaching  strategies:  the  case-study  method, 
role-plays,  audio-visual  aids,  and  problem- 
solving. 


*  Registration  for  continued  advisement  will  be  at 
a  tuition  charge  of  1  point. 


O.T.MS  lOOx 

Theory  in  a  practice  profession 

Professors  Anzalone  and  Falk-Kessler.  2 
points. 

Presentation  of  philosophical  and  historical 
foundations  for  linking  health  and  occupa- 
tion with  occupational  therapy  theories. 
Examination  of  concepts  and  approaches 
used  in  current  practice  to  explain  the  rela- 
tionship between  theory  and  application. 
Formulation  of  theoretical  model  applicable 
to  student's  own  practice. 

O.T.MSlOly 

Advanced  theories  of  intervention 

Faculty.  3  points. 

Prerequisite:  O.T.M8100.  This  course  builds 
on  the  first  semester  and  provides  additional 
opportunity  for  linking  theory,  practice,  and 
research.  Through  an  approach  that  com- 
bines critical  analysis  and  clinical  reasoning, 
the  student  critiques  intervention 
approaches  from  the  literature  and  own 
practice  and  develops  strategies  for  design- 
ing theoretically-sound  intervention  pro- 
grams. 

O.T.MSlOSy 

Supervision:  approaches  for  specialized 

roles 

Professor  Harris.  2  points. 
The  supervisory  relationship  in  education 
and  management.  Analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  supervisory  approaches 
explored  within  the  context  of  administra- 
tive fianctions.  Experiential  laboratories 
using  peer  evaluation  and  critique.  Assign- 
ments related  to  student's  specialization. 

O.T.MSlOSy 
Professional  issues 

Professor  Harris.  2  points. 
Analysis  of  social,  legal,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic issues  influencing  occupational 
therapy  practice.  Introduction  to  methods 
of  proposing  and  implementing  change  for 
existing  constraints.  Practice  with  specific 
skills  needed  for  preparation  of  position 
paper,  grant  proposal,  or  public  education 
materials. 

O.T.MS  110x,y,z 
Thesis  seminar 

Faculty.  1  point. 

Group  experience  in  development  of 
research  questions  and  preparation  of  thesis 
proposal.  Peer  review  and  critique  of  ideas. 
Introduction  to  use  of  resources  available  to 
students  in  preparing  the  proposal.  Students 
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must  participate  in  the  seminar  until  their 
thesis  is  complete,  at  which  time  credit  is 
granted. 

O.T.M8111x,y,z 

(for  students  who  have  matriculated  prior 

to  1997) 

Thesis  advisement 

Faculty  advisers.  1  point. 
Following  approval  of  thesis  proposal,  stu- 
dents register  for  thesis  advisement  with 
their  faculty  adviser.  Hours  are  mutually 
arranged  between  student  and  adviser.  For 
each  additional  term  required  for  comple- 
tion of  the  proposal,  students  must  register 
for  H.P.  M8200  (0  points)  and  continue  to 
participate  in  the  seminar. 

O.T.M8112x,y,z 
Master's  thesis 

Faculty  advisers.  5  points. 
Prerequisite:  Thesis  seminar  plus  adviser's 
permission.  The  5  points  of  Master's  thesis 
should  be  completed  within  four  terms.  For 
each  additional  term  required  for  thesis 
completion,  students  must  register  for 
H.P.M8200  (0  points).  Throughout  the 
thesis  process,  students  must  participate  in 
thesis  seminar.  Credit  is  granted  upon 
completion  of  the  thesis. 

O.T.M8210x,y,z 
Practicum  in  education 

Faculty.  3  points. 

Supervised  instructional  experience  in  an 
academic  or  clinical  setting.  Students  design 
and  implement  a  learning  experience  for  a 
selected  population,  involving  objectives, 
methods,  and  evaluation  in  an  area  of  par- 
ticular interest  tcreach  student.  Supple- 
mented by  biweekly  seminar. 

H.P.M8530y 

Multidimensional  assessment  of  the 

elderly 

Professor  Miller.  3  points. 
Emphasizes  multidimensional  assessment 
through  an  interdiscipHnary  approach  to 
care.  Students  are  familiarized  with  a  variety 
of  standardized  instruments  assessing  cogni- 
tive, physical,  psychosocial,  and  environ- 
mental factors  affecting  functional  ability. 
Application  of  assessment  results  to  treat- 
ment planning  and  program  development  in 
different  settings. 


O.T.M8550 

Advanced  theories  of  pediatric 

intervention 

Professor  Anzalone.  3  points. 
This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
O.T.M8101.  Critical  analysis  of  new  and  tra- 
ditional theories  of  development  and  thera- 
peutic intervention  in  occupational 
performance  in  motor,  sensory-perceptual, 
and  psychosocial  domains.  Identification 
and  comparison  of  current  intervention 
theories  and  integration  of  multidisciplinary 
research  into  models  of  intervention  in 
occupational  therapy. 

O.T.M8994/O.T.M8995x,y,z 
Professional  projects 

Faculty  advisers.  3  points  each. 
Involve  independent,  in-depth  study  of  a 
designated  area  of  concentration  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  role  of  the  occupational 
therapist:  as  administrator  or  as  educator. 
Students  are  expected  to  prepare  a  paper  in 
which  key  concepts  and  theories  are  appUed 
to  their  (actual)  work.  Teaching  or  adminis- 
trative practicums,  special  projects  in  the 
community,  etc.,  may  be  adapted  for  this 
assignment. 

O.T.M8996/O.T.M8997x,y,z 
Practice  specialization  projects 

Faculty  advisers.  2  points  each. 
Involve  in-depth  study  of  an  area  related  to 
practice.  Clinically  based  continuing  educa- 
tion courses,  independent  study  in  assess- 
ment, etc.,  may  be  adapted  for  this 
assignment.  Contracts  must  be  estabhshed 
for  each  project  with  the  adviser  and  must 
reflect  ^0^/5,  methods,  and  outcomes.  The 
proposed  contract  must  be  signed  off  by  the 
project's  adviser,  and  the  finished  project 
must  be  signed  off  by  the  project's  adviser. 
The  Uvo  practice  projects  must  be  linked  in 
some  fashion. 

P.H.P6230 

Overview  of  geriatrics  and  gerontology 

Professor  Toner.  3  points. 
Prerequisite:  The  instructor's  permission. 
Research  and  practice  in  geriatrics  and  ger- 
ontology are  reviewed,  including  the 
demography  and  epidemiology  of  aging  as 
well  as  biological,  social,  medical,  psycho- 
logical, and  psychiatric  factors  that  influence 
the  aging  process;  the  problems  that 
develop  in  aging;  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing and  caring  for  the  aged.  Opportunities 
for  dialogue  with  experts  in  the  field  are 
provided. 
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P.H.P6530X 

Issues  and  approaches  in  health  policy 

and  management 

To  be  announced.  3  points. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  administrative 
problems  and  interventions  that  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  all  health  practitioners  as 
they  seek  to  improve  health  care  delivery, 
health  care,  and  the  health  status  of  popula- 
tions. 

O.T.M6571X  ^ 

Research  methods 

Professor  Pantel.  2  points. 
Introduction  to  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry,  including  variable  definition  and 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data. 
Refinement  of  skills  of  critiquing  the  litera- 
ture, formulating  research  questions  and 
hypotheses,  and  proposing  alternate  designs 
for  conducdng  studies  (may  substitute 
TM5021,  3  points  or  NURS  M6020,  3 
points). 


T.R.4060y  (Teachers  College) 
Motor  learning 

Professor  Hamel.  2  points. 
Co-requisite:  T.R.4861,  Section  1. 
Study  of  factors  relating  to  the  acquisition 
and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Includes 
review  and  analysis  of  appropriate  research 
findings. 

TY4052X  (Teachers  College) 
Designing  curriculum  and  instruction 

Professors  Goodwin,  Hudak,  and  Zumwalt. 
2-3  points. 

Applicarion  of  models  for  designing  curricu- 
lum and  instruction.  Students  design  cur- 
riculum for  specific  settings. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


M.S.  Degree  (Postprofessional)  Programs:  Full  Time 

For  a  description  of  courses  with  the  prefix  P,  see  the  School  of  Public  Health 
bulletin;  with  the  prefixes  TI,  TD,  or  TY,  see  the  Teachers  College  bulletin. 

36  points 

Course  Offerings/Sequence 


FALL  TERM 


POINTS        SPRING  TERM 


O.T.M6571x:  Research  methodology 

(may  substitute  TM5021,  3  pts. 

orNURSM6020,  3pts.) 
G.T.MSlOOx:  Theory  in  a  practice 

profession 
H.P.M8500x:  Interdisciplinary 

collaboration 
H.P.M8510x:  Methods  of  teaching 


O.T.M8103y: 

Supervision/Management 
G.T.MSlOSy:  Professional  issues 
Professional  development  seminar 

(optional,  3  times  each  semester, 

Opts.) 


O.T.M8994x,y,z/O.T.M8995x,y,z: 
Professional  projects  (2  projects, 
ea.  3  pts.)  6 

O.T.M8996x,y,z/O.T.M8997x,y,z: 
Practice  specialization  projects 
(2  projects,  ea.  2  pts.)  4 

Electives  7 


EVERY  TERM 

O.T.M8110x,y,z:  Thesis  seminar  (to 
be  attended  throughout  the  thesis 
process)  1 

O.T.M8112x,y,z:  Thesis  (to  begin 
immediately  aft:er  the  thesis 
seminar:  may  register  for  1-5  pts. 
in  any  semester;  NB:  one  semester 
must  be  for  at  least  2  pts.)  5 

O.T.M8200x,y,z:  Research 
advisement^  (afi:er  initial 
registration  for  O.T.M8110  and 
O.T.M8112,  student  must  register 
for  research  advisement  each 
semester  until  thesis  is  completed)    0 

Thesis  total:  6 


'  Registration  for  continued  advisement  will  be  at 
a  tuition  charge  of  1  point. 


Master  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy/ 
Master  of  Public  Health 


As  the  mandate  for  delivery  of  health 
care  evolves  in  directions  of  increased 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness, 
demands  on  the  occupational  therapist 
as  a  manager  and  decision  maker  con- 
tinue to  evolve  as  well.  Within  a  brief 
period  of  time  following  graduation, 
the  occupational  therapist's  role  may 
expand  beyond  departmental  tasks  to 
include  related  areas  involving  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  services 
needed  for  special  populations.  These 
roles  call  for  additional  education  to 
incorporate  knowledge  and  principles 
for  addressing  the  health  needs  of  a 
larger  public.  In  response  to  this 
demand,  the  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  and  the  Joseph  L.  Mailman 
School  of  Public  Health  have  jointly 
established  a  program  of  study  which 
leads  to  two  degrees.  The  dual  degree 
program  has  been  developed  to  pre- 
pare occupational  therapists  to  flanc- 
tion  effectively  as  leaders  in  the 
changing  health  arena  by  combining 
their  skills  with  those  of  the  public 
health  professional. 

The  Joint  Degree  Program  interfaces 
with  the  existing  two  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy  at  the  profes- 
sional (entry)  level  and  the  postprofes- 
sional  (advanced)  level.  The  M.S./ 
M.P.H.  Program  is  an  option  for 
students  at  both  levels,  on  a  fiill-time 
or  part-time  basis.  The  M.S. /M.P.H. 
Program  prepares  occupational  thera- 
pists to: 

1.  emphasize  prevention  and  public 
planning  principles,  as  well  as 
those  of  rehabilitation; 

2.  consider  more  flexible  arenas  for 
care; 

3.  contribute  to  interdisciplinary 
health  care  policy; 

4.  apply  specialized  technical  knowl- 
edge of  such  areas  as  data  base 
management  and  epidemiological 


aspects  of  abnormal  development 
to  leadership  positions  as  commu- 
nity program  planners,  client  advo- 
cates, and  participants  in  health 
care  decision  making. 


ENTRY  LEVEL 
(PROFESSIONAL) 

The  Joint  Degree  Program  requires  90 
credits  or  three  years,  including  two 
summers.  Students  take  the  required 
core  courses  in  both  programs.  Stu- 
dents will  be  enrolled  in  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  program  for  the  first  two 
years.  They  have  the  option  of  doing 
Ixvel  II  fieldwork  (Practicum  I) 
between  the  first  and  second  year  or 
postponing  all  fieldwork  until  complet- 
ing the  second  year.  With  this  option 
they  will  be  able  to  take  course  work 
during  the  first  summer.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  students  combine 
Public  Health  and  Occupational 
Therapy  courses,  still  as  part  of  their 
entry-level  education.  In  the  third  year, 
students  enroll  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health  to  complete  their  course  work. 
During  the  final  three  months,  stu- 
dents take  the  second  required  Level  II 
fieldwork. 

The  program  prepares  students  to  be 
eligible  to  sit  for  the  national  certifica- 
tion examination  as  occupational  thera- 
pists. 

For  a  fiall  description  of  the  profes- 
sional program,  see  page  13. 

Required  courses  in  occupational 
therapy  and  public  health  are  listed  for 
both  professional  and  postprofessional 
level. 

For  the  professional  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Occupational  Therapy,  40 
points  of  required  course  work  are  in 
occupational  therapy,  while  the  M.P.H. 
includes  15  to  16  points  of  required 
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course  work  in  public  health.  Overall, 
students  complete  52  credits  in  occu- 
pational therapy  and  38  in  public 
health. 

Each  degree  includes  a  given  num- 
ber of  required  courses  and  electives. 
These  are  listed  below.  Course  descrip- 
tions for  occupational  therapy  are  in 
the  Program  of  Study.  Course  descrip- 
tions of  Public  Health  required  core 
courses  are  given  below.  See  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  School  of  Public  Health  for 
all  other  courses. 

Admission  Requirements 

Students  must  make  separate  applica- 
tion to  the  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  and  the  Joseph  L.  Mailman 
School  of  Public  Health.  This  may  be 
done  simultaneously  or  aft:er  accep- 
tance into  the  Occupational  Therapy 
Program.  In  that  circumstance,  appli- 
cation to  the  School  of  Public  Health 
must  be  made  no  later  than  mid-fall  of 
the  first  year  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Program  for  admission  in  the 
spring  term. 

For  the  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  admission  requirements,  see 
page  13. 

Degree  Requirements 

1 .  Continuous  registration  is 
expected  until  satisfactory  completion 
of  all  requirements.  All  academic  and 
clinical  requirements  for  both  degrees 
must  be  completed  in  five  years.  Leave 
of  absence:  sec  page  14. 

2.  A  minimum  of  90  points  of 
approved  work,  based  on  an  average 
course  load  of  15  points  a  term  for  fiall- 
time  students,  and  8  points  a  term  for 
part-time  students. 

3.  Equivalency  credit:  see  page  14. 

4.  Minimum  course  requirements  in 
areas  of  basic  competency  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  must  be  completed  by  all 
candidates:  biological  sciences,  behav- 
ioral sciences,  pathology,  activities,  and 


occupational  therapy  evaluation  and 
treatment  procedures. 

5.  Minimum  course  requirements  in 
public  health  include  five  core  courses 
in  health  policy  and  management,  bio- 
statistics,  P6103  or  P6104,  epidemiol- 
ogy, environmental  health  sciences, 
and  sociomedical  sciences,  plus  a  distri- 
bution of  concentration  area  and  elec- 
tive courses. 

6.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  weeks 
of  fijll-time  (or  the  equivalent)  super- 
vised field  experience  with  clients  in 
programs  of  prevention,  maintenance, 
and  remediation.  All  fieldwork  require- 
ments should  be  completed  within 
twenty-four  months  following  comple- 
tion of  academic  work. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  following  are  core  courses 
required  by  the  School  of  Public 
Health.  They  are  generally  offered 
twice  a  year.  For  all  other  occupational 
therapy  course  descriptions,  see  pages 
16-19.  For  all  other  public  health 
courses,  consult  the  bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Public  Health  P6 103 
Biostatistics 

5  houi's  a  week.  3  points. 

Topics  include:  mass  data  of  the  health 
fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data; 
elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of 
the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  aver- 
ages, percentages,  and  rates.  Summarization 
of  experimental  data  by  means  of  percent- 
ages, averages,  and  measures  of  variation; 
methods  for  evaluating  chance  variation  as 
applied  to  percentages  and  averages;  intro- 
duction to  the  concept  of  correlation. 

Public  Health  P6104 

Introduction  to  biostatistical  methods 

6  hours  a  week.  4  points. 

An  enriched  core  course  for  biostatistics 
majors  and  other  master's  students  who 
expect  to  take  advanced  biostatistics  or  epi- 
demiology courses.  It  covers  at  greater 
depth  all  the  topics  in  Public  Health  P6103. 
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Public  Health  P6300 
Environmental  health  sciences 

3  hours  a  week.  3  points. 
An  introduction  to  preventive  healtii  prac- 
tices with  an  emphasis  on  environmental 
factors.  Review  of  basic  public  health  con- 
cepts as  they  relate  to  disease  causation  and 
prevention.  Toxicology,  especially  carcino- 
genesis, is  stressed.  In  cooperation  with 
other  divisions,  tropical  diseases  and  the 
implications  of  population  growth  are  dis- 
cussed. Available  techniques  of  preventive 
practices,  such  as  controlling  the  quality  of 
air,  water,  and  consumer  products,  are 
described  for  both  the  workplace  and  the 
general  environment.  Lectures  are  followed 
by  discussion  groups.  Examinations. 

Public  Health  P6400 
Principles  of  epidemiology,  I 

3  hours  a  week.  3  points. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biostatistics 
P.H.P6103  or  P.H.P6104.  The  concepts, 
principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Epide- 
miologic analysis  of  the  determinants  of 
health  and  disease.  Study  of  particular  dis- 
eases to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  their 
distributions  and  courses,  the  analysis  of 
their  causes,  and  approaches  to  prevention 
and  control.  In  the  main,  teaching  is  in 
autonomous  small-group  seminars. 
Research  paper,  examination,  and  student 
participation.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  exer- 
cises. 

Public  Health  P6530 

Issues  and  approaches  in  health  policy 

and  management 

3  hours  a  week.  3  points. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  administrative 
problems  and  interventions  that  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  all  public  health  practitio- 
ners as  they  seek  to  improve  health-care 
delivery,  health  care,  and  the  health  status  of 
populations. 

Public  Health  P6700 

Introduction  to  sociomedical  sciences 

2  hours  a  week.  3  points. 
This  course,  or  an  alternate  selected  from 
the  list  approved  by  the  sociomedical  sci- 
ences division,  satisfies  the  sociomedical 
core  requirement  for  the  M.P.H.  degree.  A 
critical  review  of  research  illustrating  the 
application  of  social  science  concepts  and 
methods  to  health  and  health  care.  Issues 
include  the  effect  of  social  and  psychological 
factors  (such  as  cultural  and  ethnic  influ- 


ences, social  networks,  social  class,  personal- 
ity, and  stress)  on  health  and  health 
behavior. 

Following  are  examples  of  additional 
public  health  courses  of  interest  to 
occupational  therapy  students.  The 
8000-\cwc\.  courses  may  have  prerequi- 
sites (refer  to  the  bulletin  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health).  Courses  would  be 
chosen  according  to  the  student's  pub- 
lic health  concentration,  and  in  consul- 
tation with  an  academic  adviser: 

P6010     Educational  interventions  in 
the  health  care  system 

P6110     Statistical  and  computer 
methods  in  health  data 

P6538     Current  issues  in  mental 

health  planning  and  adminis- 
tration 

P6513     Hospital  organization  and 
management 

P8403     Nutritional  epidemiology 

P8426     Assessment  of  adult  psychopa- 
thology 

P8465     Epidemiology  of  HIV  and 
AIDS 

P871 1     Women  and  health 

P8720     The  changing  roles  of  health 
professionals 

P8750     Health  problems  of  African 
Americans 

ADVANCED  LEVEL 
(POSTPROFESSIONAL) 

Advanced  level  students  are  practitio- 
ners with  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
occupational  therapy.  The  Joint 
Degree  Program  at  this  level  includes 
72  credits — 32  in  occupational  therapy 
and  40  in  public  health — and  extends 
over  five  semesters.  Students  take  the 
required  core  courses  in  each  program 
and  receive  credit  for  designated 
courses  selected  from  either  program. 
They  enroll  in  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Program  for  two  terms,  then 
move  to  the  School  of  PubHc  Health 
for  the  final  three  terms,  including  two 
summers. 
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Students  may  select  any  of  the  con- 
centrations in  the  Joseph  L.  Mailman 
School  of  Public  Health — Biostatistics, 
Environmental  Health  Sciences,  Epide- 
miology, Health  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment, Population  and  Family  Health 
(including  maternal  and  child  health), 
and  Sociomedicai  Sciences — as  their 
area  of  concentration.  For  flill  descrip- 
tions of  these,  see  the  bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health. 

All  graduates  of  the  joint  degree  pro- 
gram will  have  a  foundation  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  research 
independently  or  with  colleagues  in 
other  health  professions. 

All  students  must  take  the  required 
courses  in  occupational  therapy  and 
public  health.  All  other  courses  except 
electives  are  taken  in  the  student's  area 
of  concentration  in  either  program. 

Admission  Requirements 

Students  may  register  on  a  matricu- 
lated fiill-time  or  part-time  basis  or  as 
non-matriculated,  part-time  students 
for  a  maximum  of  9  credits.  Separate 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Pro- 
grams in  Occupational  Therapy  and 
the  School  of  Public  Health.  This  may 
be  done  simultaneously  or  at  different 
times;  however,  application  to  the 
School  of  Public  Health  must  be  made 
no  later  than  mid-fall  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Program  for 
admission  in  the  spring  term.  (For  the 
Programs  in  Occupational  Therapy,  see 
"Admission  Requirements — Postpro- 
fessional  Program"). 


Degree  Requirements 

1 .     Continuous  registration  is 
expected  until  satisfactory  completion 
of  all  requirements.  All  requirements, 
including  the  thesis,  must  be  com- 
pleted in  seven  years.  Leave  of  absence: 
see  "M.S.  Degree  (Postprofessional) 
Programs." 


2.  A  part-time  student  is  expected  to 
carry  a  minimum  of  2  points  a  term  on 
a  continuous  basis  until  all  course  work 
has  been  completed.  Part-time  stu- 
dents cannot  expect  to  meet  all  course 
requirements  for  both  degrees  during 
evening  hours.  Some  day  classes  and 
perhaps  a  summer  session  may  be 
needed  to  complete  the  degrees. 

3.  A  minimum  of  72  points  of 
approved  graduate  course  work  is 
required.  This  includes  15  points  of 
core  courses  in  each  program  in  occu- 
pational therapy  theory,  professional 
issues,  research  methodology  and  the- 
sis development,  as  well  as  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  health  policy  and  man- 
agement, sociomedicai  sciences,  and 
environmental  sciences. 

4.  Students  must  select  an  area  of 
concentration  in  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health  and  in  the 
Programs  in  Occupational  Therapy. 
Electives  may  be  taken  in  both  pro- 
grams. The  Public  Health  concentra- 
tions are  Biostatistics,  Epidemiology, 
Health  Policy  and  Management,  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Health,  including 
Maternal/Child  Health,  Sociomedicai 
Sciences,  and  Environmental  Health 
Sciences.  Occupational  Therapy  con- 
centrations include  Administration  and 
Education. 

5.  One  term  of  practical  experience  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
M.P.H.  The  focus,  content,  and  timing 
are  individually  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  each  student. 

All  students  must  take  the  required 
courses  in  occupational  therapy  and 
public  health.  All  other  courses  except 
electives  are  taken  in  the  student's  area 
of  concentration  in  either  program. 
Descriptions  for  the  required  core 
courses  in  public  health  are  on  pages 
31-32.  For  occupational  therapy 
courses,  see  pages  16-19. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

90  Points  Total:  52  in  Occupational  Therapy,  38  in  Public  Health 

M.S./M.P.H  Degree 

(Professional)  Program:  Full  Time 


FIRST  YEAR 
FALL  TERM 

H.P.M6101:  Human  anatomy 
O.T.M6107:  Kinesiology 
O.T.M6212:  Group  dynamics 
O.T.M6551:  Professional 

foundations 
O.T.M6578:  Psychopathology 
Total  points 


POINTS 

3 

2 
2 

3 
12 


FIRST  YEAR 
SPRING  TERM 

H.P.M6103:  Neural  science 
H.P.M6324:  Pathology:  internal 

medicine 
H.PM6325:  Neurological/ 

orthopedic  disorders 
O.T.M6438:  Activities:  products 

and  processes 
O.T.M6553:  Mental  health 
O.T.M6572:  Research  protocol 


POINTS 


2 

5 
_2 
15 


FIRST  YEAR 
INTERSESSION 


O.T.M6571:  Research  methods 


FIRST  YEAR 

SUMMER  TERM* 

POINTS 

O.T.M6653:  Level  II  fieldwork  A        0 

or 

PH.:  Core  course 

3-4 

PH.:  Electives 

12 

Total  points 

15-16 

SECOND  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

FALL  TERM 

POINTS 

SPRING  TERM 

O.T.M6530:  Health  Policy  and 

Management  3 
O.T.M6555:  Gerontology: 

Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  3 

O.T.M6556:  Pediatrics,  I  2 

O.T.M6563:  Physical  Disabilities,  I  4 

O.T.M6573:  Master's  Project,  I  1 

PH.:  Elective  _3 

Total  points  16 


O.T.M6554:  Gerontology  seminar 
O.T.M6557:  Pediatrics,  II 
O.T.M6564:  Physical  disabilities,  II 
PH.:  Core  course 


3 

4 

4 

_3 

14 


*The  two  summer  terms  may  be  taken  in  either 
order.  Fieldwork  II  A  may  either  precede  or  follow 
the  second  year. 
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SECOND  YEAR 
SUMMER  TERM* 


POINTS 


O.T.M6653:  Level  II  fieldwork  A        0 


P.H.:  Core  course 
P.H.:  Electives 
Total  points 


3-4 
12 


15-16 


THIRD  YEAR 
FALL  TERM 


POINTS 


P.H.:  Core  courses  6 

P.H.:  Electives  8 

O.T.M6440:  Activities:  Therapeutic 

potential  2 

O.T.M6573:  Master's  project,  II        _l 
Total  points  17 


THIRD  YEAR 
SPRING  TERM 


Level  II  fieldwork  B 

Level  II  fieldwork  C  (optional) 


POINTS 

0 
0 


*The  two  summer  terms  may  be  taken  in  either 
order.  Fieldwork  II  A  may  either  precede  or  follow 
the  second  year. 
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M.S./M.P.H.  Degree  (Postprofessional)  Program:  Full  Time 


FIRST  TCARj  FALL  TERM 


POINTS        FIRST  YEAR:  SPRING  TERM 


O.T.MSlOOx:  Theory  in  a  practice 

profession  2 

P.H.P6103x:  Biostatistics  3 

P.H.P6300x:  Environmental  health 

sciences  3 

P.H.P6700x:  Sociomedical  sciences     3 

Electives  (O.T.)  _4 

Total  points  1 5 


O.TM8105y:  Professional  issues 
O.T.MSllOy:  Thesis  seminar 
O.T.M8550y:  Advanced  intervention 

theories 
O.TM8896y:  Professional 

specialization  I 
O.T.M8998y:  Independent  study 
Electives  ( P. H.) 
Professional  development  seminar 

(optional,  3  times  each  semester) 
Total  points 


2 
1 
6 

_0 
15 


FIRST  YEAR;  SUMMER  TERM 

T.M.5021z:  Methods  of  research  3 

Electives  (PH.)  _7 

Total  points  10 


SECOND  YEAR:  FALL  TERM 

H.P.M8500x:  Interdisciplinary 

collaboration  3 

PH.P6400x:  Epidemiology  3 
PH.P6530x:  Health  policy  and 

management  3 
O.T.M8994x:  Professional  projects  I   3 

O.T.M8998x:  Independent  study  1 

Electives  (PH.)  _3 

Total  points  16 


SECOND  YEAR:  SPRING  TERM 

O.T.M8I03y:  Supervision  and 

management  2 

O.T.M8I12y:  Master's  thesis  5 

Electives  (PH.)  _9 

Total  points  16 


Hospitals  and  Agencies  Affiliated  for  Fieldwork 
Education 


The  following  clinical  centers,  together 
with  students  in  the  program  and  fac- 
ulty members,  constitute  the  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Clinical  Council  of 
Columbia  University.  Placements  in 
fieldwork  are  chosen  from  among  these 
centers. 

BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


HARLEM  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

HEALTHSOUTH  HAND  REHABILITATION 

CENTER 

WILLISTON  PARK,  NY 

HELEN  HAYES  HOSPITAL 
WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  NY 


BERGEN  PINES  HOSPITAL 
PARAMUS,  NJ 


BETH  ABRAHAM  HOSPITAL 
BRONX,  NY 


HILLSIDE  HOSPITAL  DIVISION  OF  LONG 
ISLAND  JEWISH  MEDICAL  CENTER,  THE 
LONG  ISLAND  CAMPUS  FOR  THE  ALBERT 
EINSTEIN  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE    . 
GLEN  OAKS,  NY 


BETH  ISRAEL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


ISABELLA  GERIATRIC  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


BLYTHEDALE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

WHITE  PLAINS,  NY 


BURKE  REHABILITATION  HOSPITAL 
WHITE  PLAINS,  NY 


BUTLER  HOSPITAL 
PROVIDENCE,  RI 


JACOBI  MEDICAL  CENTER 
ROSE  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
BRONX,  NY 

JFK— JOHNSON  REHABILITATION 

INSTITUTE 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

EDISON,  NJ 


CENTER  FOR  REHABILITATION 
HAUPPAUGE,  NY 

CREEDMOOR  PSYCHIATRIC  CENTER 
QUEENS  VILLAGE,  NY 

GOLDVVATER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
ROOSEVELT  ISLAND,  NY 

HG  BIRCH  SCHOOL 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

HACKENSACK  MEDICAL  CENTER 
TOYS  'R'  US/KIDS  'R'  US 
INSTITUTE  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
HACKENSACK,  NJ 


KESSLER  INSTITUTE  FOR  REHABILITATION, 

INC. 

WEST  ORANGE,  NJ 

LUTHERAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 
BROOKLYN,  NY 

MOSS  REHABILITATION  CENTER 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

NASSAU  BOCES  III 
WANTAGH,  NY 
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NEW  YORK  CITi-  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY 


NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

CORNELL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  m' 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  , 

NEW  YORK,  NY 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

NOB  HILL  HEALTHCARE  CENTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

NORTH  CENTRAL  BRONX  HOSPITAL 
BRONX,  N^  . 

NORTH  SHORE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
ROSLYN  HEIGHTS,  NY 

NORTH  SHORE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 
AT  GLEN  COVE 
GLEN  COVE,  NY 

NORWALK  HOSPITAL 
NORWALK,  CT 

OCEAN  PARKWAY  DEVELOPMENTAL 

CENTER 

BROOKLYN,  NY 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  GERIATRIC  DAY  PROGRAM 
YONKERS,  NY 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  MEDICAL  CENTER 
PATERSON,  NJ 

ST.  LUKE'S-ROOSE'VELT  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN 
BAYSIDE,  NY 

ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 
CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  NY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

SCHNEIDER  PRE-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
NEW  HYDE  PARK,  NY 

SOUTH  OAKS  HOSPITAL 
AMITYVILLE,  NY 

SPAULDING  REHABILITATION  HOSPITAL 
BOSTON,  MA 

SPECIAL  SPROUTS 
BROOKLYN,  NY 


PASCACK  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 
WESTWOOD,  NJ 


STATEN  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NY 


RJVERDALE  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 
RJVERDALE,  NY 


RHODE  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
PROVIDENCE,  RI 


SUBURBAN  HOSPITAL 
BETHESDA,  MD 

SUNY— HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTER 
AT  BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN,  NY 


RUSK  INSTITUTE  OF  REHABILITATION 

MEDICINE 

NEW  YORK,  NY 


TERENCE  CARDINAL  COOKE  HEALTH 
CARE  CENTER 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


ST.  BARNABUS  MEDICAL  CENTER 
LIVINGSTON,  NJ 


UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY 
NEW  YORK,  NY 
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THE  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 
RIDGEWOOD,  NJ 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL 
CENTER  AT  DURHAM,  NC 
DURHAM,  NC 


VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA  EARLY 
LEARNING  CENTER 
BRONX,  NY 

WAY  STATION,  INC. 
FR£DR1CKSBURG,  MD 


VILLAGE  CENTER  FOR  CARE  AIDS  DAY 
TREATMENT  PROGRAM 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


WEST  LOS  ANGELES  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  CENTER 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA 


Student  Life 


Students  entering  the  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy  come  from 
diverse  educational  and  experiential 
backgrounds.  Some  students  come  to 
the  programs  directly  after  having 
received  a  baccalaureate  degree,  others 
are  making  career  changes,  and  some 
are  returning  to  college  after  raising  a 
family.  Common  factors  shared  by  all 
students  are  the  wilUngness  to  grow 
and  learn  and  to  direct  themselves 
emotionally  and  intellectually  to 
becoming  highly  qualified,  competent 
health  care  professionals. 

ACADEMIC,  CLINICAL,  AND 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Classrooms  and  laboratories  are  within 
the  three -block  radius  of  the  Medical 
Center  complex.  The  primary  teaching 
facility  of  the  Programs  in  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  is  the  newly  reftirbished 
Center  for  Education  and  Research  in 
Physical  Therapy  and  Occupational 
Therapy  on  the  8th  floor  of  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute.  The  Center  includes 
two  spacious  lecture/laboratory/re- 
search rooms,  a  faculty  research  labora- 
tory, a  conference  room,  and  a  student 
lounge,  as  well  as  administrative  and 
faculty  offices  and  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Aid.  An  additional  Student  Learn- 
ing Center,  available  to  all  Health 
Sciences  students,  is  a  26,000  square- 
foot  facility  that  is  part  laboratory,  part 
classroom,  and  part  student  union.  Com- 
ponents include  classrooms,  conference 
and  seminar  rooms,  a  workstation  com- 
puter classroom  and  laboratory,  and  a 
comfortable  lounge  area  with  vending 
machines  and  restrooms.  The  Learning 
Center  is  laced  with  a  high-speed  tele- 
communications network  and 
advanced  audiovisual  capabilities. 
Students  may  enroll  in  elective 
courses  at  Columbia's  Morningside 
campus,  an  easy  commute  by  subway, 


bus,  or  shuttle.  The  Morningside  cam- 
pus is  located  fifty  blocks  south  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  is 
rich  in  clinical  facilities  and  agencies  where 
students  are  assigned  fe)r  clerkships  and 
fieldwork  experiences.  An  unequaled  vari- 
ety of  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
private  clinics,  specialty  facilities,  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  programs  are  available 
to  provide  students  with  supervised  learn- 
ing experiences.  The  location  of  the  Pro- 
grams in  the  midst  of  ongoing  research 
activities  fosters  the  development  of 
research  interests  in  students.  Oppor- 
tunities for  individual  and  collaborative 
research  are  available. 


OFFICE  OF  SCHOLARLY 
RESOURCES 

Augustus  C.  Long  Health  Sciences 
Library 

The  Augustus  C.  Long  Health  Sciences 
Library  is  located  in  the  Hammer 
Health  Sciences  Center,  701  West 
168th  Street.  The  Library  serves  the 
Programs  in  Occupational  Therapy  and 
the  Program  in  Physical  Therapy,  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Den- 
tistry, Nursing,  and  Public  Health;  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  other  health 
care,  instructional,  and  research  pro- 
grams in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center. 

The  Health  Sciences  Library  is  one 
of  the  largest  academic  medical  librar- 
ies in  the  country.  Its  collection 
includes  approximately  500,000  vol- 
umes, 4,400  currently  received  peri- 
odicals, and  a  large  collection  of 
audiovisual  material.  Also  included  in 
the  Library's  collection  are  the 
resources  of  Archives  and  Special  Col- 
lections, consisting  of  rare  and  unique 
materials  that  document  the  history  of 
medicine  and  medical  education  at  the 
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Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Among  these  are  the  Florence 
Nightingale  Collection,  the  Sigmund 
Freud  Library,  and  the  Jerome  P.  Web- 
ster Library  of  Plastic  Surgery. 

The  Library  supports  a  growing 
number  of  electronic  resources  avail- 
able through  the  CPMC  network  and 
also  via  the  Library's  Web  site  on 
CPMCnet.  These  include  databases 
such  as  MEDLINE,  electronic  journals 
and  ftill  texts,  and  links  to  health  sci- 
ences resources  on  the  Internet. 

The  Library  offers  a  wide  array  of 
services  including  instruction  in  using 
library  and  electronic  resources,  indi- 
vidual consultation  on  research  topics, 
reserve  readings,  interlibrary  borrow- 
ing, and  a  fax  service.  The  Library  also 
houses  a  full-service  Photocopy  Cen- 
ter, offering  self-service  photocopy 
machines,  article  retrieval  and  photo- 
copy service,  high-volume  photocopy- 
ing, and  color  copying  service. 

The  Health  Sciences  Library's  home 
page  at  http://cpmcnet. Columbia, 
edu/library/  has  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  hours,  services,  and  resources. 
Users  can  also  e-mail  queries  to 
hslibrary@columbia.edu. 

Students  and  faculty  at  the  Health 
Sciences  campus  are  entitled  to  privi- 
leges at  any  of  the  Columbia  University 
libraries.  The  main  collection  is  housed 
in  Butler  Library  on  the  Morningside 
campus;  special  and  departmental  col- 
lections are  housed  in  other  buildings 
on  the  campus.  A  complete  guide  to 
the  University  Libraries  is  available 
on  line  at  http://www.columbia.edu/ 
cu/libraries/. 

Center  for  Academic  Information 
Technology 

The  Center  for  Academic  Information 
Technology  (CAIT)  provides  com- 
puter services  and  resources  to  support 
education  and  research  at  the  Health 
Sciences  campus,  including  computer 
labs  and  classrooms,  development  and 
delivery  of  on-line  curriculum  and  mul- 


timedia, assistance  in  connecting  to 
and  using  the  campus  network,  com- 
puter support  for  the  Health  Sciences 
Library,  and  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  CPMCnet,  the  primary 
Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  server 
and  gateway  of  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  Center  (http://cpmc- 
net.columbia.edu). 

The  Center  is  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 
Computer  labs  maintained  by  CAIT 
are  located  in  the  Center,  in  the  Stu- 
dent Learning  Center  (Presbyterian 
Hospital,  17th  floor),  and  in  a  room 
adjacent  to  the  lobby  of  the  Hammer 
Building  that  is  open  twenty-four 
hours.  A  wide  range  of  general  applica- 
tions, such  as  word  processing,  presen- 
tation graphics,  and  statistical  analysis 
are  supported  on  Windows  and  Macin- 
tosh computers  in  the  labs.  The  Center 
also  provides  access  to  printing,  elec- 
tronic mail,  and  campus-wide  network 
resources.  Assistance  with  viruses, 
damaged  files,  and  file  conversion/ 
transfer  is  provided  at  the  Center's  ser- 
vice desk.  An  extensive  workshop 
program  provides  hands-on  training  in 
computer  applications,  electronic  mail, 
and  Internet  navigation.  Further  infor- 
mation is  available  at  the  service  desk 
or  on  line  (http://cpmcnet. Columbia, 
edu/computers/cait) . 

Center  for  Curriculum  Evaluation 
and  Faculty  Support 

The  Center  for  Curriculum  Evaluation 
and  Faculty  Support  assists  course 
directors  and  faculty  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  strong 
and  innovative  educational  programs. 
Ongoing  feedback  from  students  about 
the  courses,  lectures,  and  educational 
materials  that  make  up  the  curriculum 
is  a  valuable  component  in  efforts  to 
ensure  that  programs  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  Throughout  the  year,  students 
may  be  asked  to  complete  evaluation 
surveys,  participate  in  formal  discus- 
sion sessions  to  assess  various  aspects  of 
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the  curriculum,  and/or  review  new 
materials  to  support  the  curriculum. 
Student  comments  and  suggestions  are 
solicited  regularly  and  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

In  addition,  the  Center  for  Curricu- 
lum Evaluation  and  Faculty  Support 
operates  a  Test  and  Survey  Scanning 
Service.  Available  for  both  faculty  use 
and  student  projects,  the  facility  is 
located  in  the  Photocopy  Center  on 
LLl  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 
The  service  provides  scanning  of 
National  Computer  System  (NCS) 
bubble-sheet  forms  for  course  exami- 
nations, course  evaluation  surveys,  and 
research  surveys.  Basic  statistical  and 
summary  reports  on  scanned  data  are 
supplied,  and  the  scanned  data  also  are 
available  in  flat  ASCII  files.  A  hand- 
book of  policies  and  procedures  is 
available  at  the  facility. 

RECREATIONAL/ATHLETIC 
FACILITIES 

At  the  Health  Sciences  Campus.  Bard 
Hall  Commons  is  the  center  for  activi- 
ties on  the  Health  Sciences  campus. 
The  Commons  includes  offices,  the 
main  lounge,  the  solarium/game 
room,  the  Recovery  Room  Lounge, 
and  a  photo  lab  on  the  main  level  of 
Bard  Hall,  the  dining  room  and  weight 
room  on  the  IB  level,  and  the  Bard 
Athletic  Center  on  the  3B  level.  The 
Bard  Athletic  Center  is  designed  to 
meet  the  fitness  needs  of  today.  The 
facility  encompasses  a  20-yard  swim- 
ming pool,  three  squash  courts,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  aerobics  room.  Nautilus 
and  Universal  exercise  equipment, 
dumbbell  sets  and  benches,  stationary 
bicycles,  rowing  machines,  treadmills, 
lockers,  showers,  and  saunas.  The  facil- 
ity is  handicapped-accessible.  There  is 
no  membership  fee  for  Health  Sciences 
students.  Student  spouse/domestic 
partner  memberships  and  guest  passes 
are  available.  The  center  offers  an 
extensive  aerobics  program.  Informa- 
tion regarding  all  center  services  and 


fees  are  available  through  the  Housing 
Office  or  the  Bard  Operations  Desk  at 
(212)304-7011. 

At  the  Morningside  Campus.  The 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  Physical 
Fitness  Center  features  two  gymnasia, 
an  eight-lane  swimming  pool,  sixteen 
squash  and  racquetball  courts,  a  tri- 
level  cardiovascular  and  strength  train- 
ing center,  two  dance/martial  arts 
studios,  a  fencing  room,  a  wrestling 
room,  and  a  one-tenth  mile  indoor 
track.  Also  on  campus  are  two  tennis 
courts. 

Baker  Field.  Columbia's  principal  out- 
door athletic  facility,  located  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Manhattan,  features  a 
football  field,  soccer  field,  running 
track,  seven  tennis  courts,  and  several 
practice  fields. 

OTHER  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Students  enrolled  on  the  Health  Sci- 
ences campus  may  join  various  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  the  P&S  Club,  such 
as  the  Bard  Hall  Players  (a  very  active 
theater  group),  coffeehouse  cabarets, 
and  moonlight  cruises. 

Disabled  Student  Service.  Columbia 
University  admits  qualified  students 
with  disabilities.  Campus  facilities  have 
been  designed  or  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  with  permanent  or 
temporary  disabling  conditions.  The 
Office  of  Student  Disability  Services  on 
the  Morningside  campus  coordinates 
services  for  students  with  disabilities  in 
cooperation  with  the  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy.  The  purpose  is 
to  address  the  individual  disability 
needs  of  students  while  upholding  aca- 
demic integrity  and  standards  of 
Columbia  University.  The  contact  per- 
sons are  Professor  Janet  Falk-Kessler, 
Ed.D.,  for  the  Programs  in  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  and  Dr.  Lynne  Bejoian 
on  the  Morningside  campus  at  (212) 
854-2388  (Voice/TDD);  fax:  (212) 
854-3448. 
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Shuttle  Service  Available  to  Students.  A 
shuttle  bus  runs  between  the  Health 
Sciences  campus,  Morningside  campus, 
and  Harlem  Hospital  at  regular  inter- 
vals during  the  day  and  evening  hours 
at  no  cost  to  the  student.  In  addition, 
the  Health  Sciences  Security  Office 
pro\ddes  transportation  to  students 
between  the  hours  of  6:00  p.m.  and 
8:00  a.m.  to  adjacent  residential  build- 
ings, Medical  Center  facilities,  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  Bus  Termi- 
nal, and  other  locations  within  the 
local  Medical  Center  vicinity. 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore.  The 
Bookstore  is  located  in  the  Audubon 
Center  on  Broadway  between 
W.  165  and  W.  166  Streets,  across  fi-om 
the  Health  Sciences  campus.  Required 
textbooks  may  be  purchased  there  as  well 
as  miscellaneous  educational  supplies. 

All  students  enrolled  in  programs  on 
the  Health  Sciences  campus  are  also 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities 
of  the  Morningside  campus  at  116th 
Street  and  Broadway. 

THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
CAMPUS  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Health  Sciences  campus  is  within 
easy  reach  of  New  York  City's  myriad 


attractions.  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  the  theater  district, 
Greenwich  Village,  Wall  Street,  a  vari- 
ety of  museums — Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  to  name  a  few  — Fift:h  Avenue, 
Little  Italy,  and  Chinatown  are  all  a 
brief  trip  away  by  bus  or  subway. 
Within  a  one-hour  drive  from  campus 
are  outstanding  ski  resorts,  beaches, 
and  camping  and  hiking  grounds.  Stu- 
dents may  ski  at  Great  Gorge,  swim  at 
the  New  Jersey  Shore  or  Long  Island's 
many  beaches,  or  picnic  and  hike  at 
Bear  Mountain  State  Park. 

The  prospect  of  living  in  New  York 
offers  a  special  challenge  to  students. 
For  the  health  professional,  it  has  a 
unique  patient  population  and  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  delivery  in  a  variety 
of  urban  settings.  As  a  cultural  and 
artistic  center,  the  city  is  unrivaled.  Stu- 
dents acclimate  quickly  to  the  public 
transportation  system  and  follow  sen- 
sible precautions  that  minimize  the 
problems  of  urban  living.  They  move 
freely  around  the  city  to  enjoy  all  that 
New  York  has  to  offer — unmatched 
sightseeing,  wonderful  entertainment, 
unique  cultural  opportunities,  and 
unlimited  educational  resources. 


Admission  Procedure 


Forms  to  be  used  in  applying  for 
admission  to  all  programs  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Neurological  Institute, 
8th  Floor,  710  West  168th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10032.  The  application 
deadline  is  December  31  before  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  begin  studies.  The  completed 
forms  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
application  fee  designated.  The  fee  is 
not  returnable  and  is  not  credited 
toward  tuition. 

ACCEPTANCE  FEE 

An  applicant  who  has  been  accepted 
must  notify  the  Director  that  he  or  she 
intends  to  matriculate  and  must 
accompany  the  notification  with  a 
check  or  money  order  in  the  amount 
designated  in  the  acceptance  letter, 
payable  to  Columbia  University,  no 
later  than  two  weeks  aft:er  receiving 
notice  of  the  acceptance.  The  accep- 
tance fee  is  applied  to  the  applicant's 
tuition  upon  registration  in  the  class  to 
which  the  applicant  has  been  admitted. 
If  the  applicant  does  not  register  in 
that  class,  the  acceptance  fee  will  be 
retained  by  the  University  unless  the 
University  for  any  reason  cancels  the 
acceptance. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND 
LIABILITY 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Program  is 
a  combined  academic  and  experiential 
program,  beginning  with  the  first  term 
and  extending  to  graduation.  Institu- 
tions in  which  fieldwork  assignments 
are  made  require  a  certificate  of  good 
health  before  they  will  permit  students 
to  work  with  patients/clients.  To  com- 
ply with  this  requirement  as  well  as 
Federal  and  State  regulations,  Colum- 


bia University  policy  mandates  that  all 
students  in  the  Health  Sciences  must 
prove  immunity  to  measles  (rubeola), 
mumps,  and  rubella  (MMR)  in  order 
to  register  for  classes.  The  only  accept- 
able proof  is  a  copy  of  the  laboratory 
results  of  titers  (blood  tests)  and  clearly 
documented  immunity  to  these  dis- 
eases. Proof  must  be  sent  to  Columbia 
University  Student  Health  Services- 
MMR,  60  Haven  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10032.  All  students  are  also 
required  to  have  a  preregistration 
physical  examination.  Forms  to  be  used 
in  meeting  these  requirements  are 
mailed  to  students  shortly  after  accep- 
tance into  the  Programs. 

In  addition,  the  institutions  require 
that  all  students  carry  professional 
liability  insurance.  The  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy  carry  a  group 
professional  liability  policy  by  which  all 
students  are  covered. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Admissions 
Committee  is  guided  by  an  evaluation 
of  educational  credentials  by  the  Inter- 
national Students  and  Scholars  Office 
to  determine  the  equivalency  of  an 
applicant's  educational  background  in 
terms  of  admission  requirements.  The 
applicant  must  fialfill  the  usual  admis- 
sion requirements. 

A  personal  interview  is  recommended 
when  feasible.  If  the  applicant  does  not 
plan  to  be  in  this  country  until  aft:er 
action  has  been  taken  on  his  or  her 
application,  the  director  will  try  to 
arrange  for  an  interview  with  a  thera- 
pist or  physician  in  the  home  country. 

International  applicants  who  did  not 
graduate  from  an  American  college  or 
university  must  submit  scores  fi-om  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL),  including  the  written  test. 
Performance  on  this  examination 
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determines  whether  further  training  in 
English  is  needed.  Students  who  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  required  to  follow  a  pro- 
gram of  English  before  beginning 
professional  courses  or,  if  time  permits, 
in  conjunction  with  professional 
courses.  No  point  credit  is  given  for 
these  courses,  and  their  addition  to  the 
program  of  study  lengthens  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  the  degree. 

The  staff  of  the  International  Stu- 
dents and  Scholars  Office,  524  River- 
side Drive,  provides  advice  and 
counseling  to  international  students  on 
such  matters  as  University  admissions, 
advanced  standing,  English  proficiency 
examinations,  academic  placement, 
personal  and  financial  problems,  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
(visas,  extensions  of  stay,  work  permis- 
sion, temporary  departure  from  the 
United  States,  transfer  from  Columbia 
to  another  school,  termination  of 
study).  Information  about  the  various 
international  student  clubs  at  Colum- 
bia and  about  opportunities  to  attend 
conferences,  travel  in  the  United 
States,  and  participate  in  community 
and  cultural  activities  may  be  obtained 
from  this  office.  Maps  of  New  York 
City  and  discount  tickets  to  concerts 
and  plays  are  available. 


NONDEGREE  STUDENTS 

A  student  may  apply  to  take  courses  as 
a  nonmatriculated  (special)  student. 
Upon  approval,  the  nonmatriculated 
student  may  take  a  maximum  of  three 
courses.  In  order  to  change  to  degree 
candidacy,  a  student  needs  to  file  an 
application  for  change  of  status 
through  the  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy. 


COMBINED  B.S./M.S.  (3-2) 
PROGRAMS 

Combined  B.S./M.S.  articulation  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  with  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  General 
Studies,  Stern  College  (Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity), Pace  University,  and  the  College 
of  Mount  St.  Vincent.  These  programs 
allow  students  to  complete  three  years 
of  undergraduate  work  in  their  own 
college  and  to  combine  the  fourth  year 
of  baccalaureate  education  with  the 
first  year  in  the  Master  of  Science 
Degree  Program  at  Columbia.  Stu- 
dents from  these  four  colleges  can 
therefore  pursue  the  usual  six-year 
sequence  in  five  years  at  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  and  cost. 


Registration  and  Expenses 


REGISTRATION 

Before  enrolling  in  University  courses, 
students  attend  the  Orientation  Session 
of  the  Programs  in  Occupational 
Therapy  and  complete  various  forms 
providing  information  required  for 
University  records. 

All  students  are  asked  to  give  their 
Social  Security  number  when  register- 
ing in  the  Universit}'.  International 
students  should  consult  the  Interna- 
tional Students  and  Scholars  Office, 
524  Riverside  Drive,  for  fiirther 
information.  Other  students  who  do 
not  have  a  Social  Security  number 
should  obtain  it  fi-om  their  local  Social 
Security  office  well  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration. 

Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  who  need  authoriza- 
tion for  special  billing  of  tuition 
and/or  fees  to  foreign  institutions, 
agencies,  or  sponsors  should  go  to  the 
ISSO  with  two  copies  of  the  sponsor- 
ship letter.  Special  billing  authorization 
is  required  of  students  whose  invoices 
are  to  be  sent  to  a  third  party  for  pay- 
ment. 


Change  in  Programs  of  Study 

Once  registered,  students  may  drop  or 
add  courses  or  change  sections  by  filing 
a  formal  change -of-program  applica- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Student  Admin- 
istrative Services  (Black  Building, 
Room  1-141)  during  the  change-of- 
program  period  each  term  (see  Aca- 
demic Calendar).  All  such  changes 
must  first  be  approved  by  each  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Students  may  drop  courses  afi:er  the 
change-of-program  period  by  follow- 
ing the  same  procedure;  however,  for 
courses  dropped  aft:er  the  last  day  for 
change  of  program  in  each  term,  no 
adjustment  of  tuition  will  be  made. 


Last  dates  to  drop  courses  are  indicated 
in  the  Academic  Calendar.  Failure  to 
attend  classes  or  unofficial  notification 
to  the  instructor  does  not  constitute  drop- 
ping a  course  and  will  result  in  a  failing 
grade  in  the  course. 

AUDITING  COURSES 

Degree  candidates  in  good  standing 
who  are  enrolled  for  a  fijll-time  pro- 
gram in  the  current  term  may  audit 
one  or  two  courses  (except  during  the 
Summer  Session)  in  any  division  of  the 
University  without  charge  by  filing  a 
formal  application  in  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Administrative  Services  during  the 
change-of-program  period.  Applica- 
tions require  (a)  the  certification  of  the 
Office  that  the  student  is  eligible  to 
audit  and  (b)  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  the  courses  are 
offered. 

Elementary  language  courses,  labo- 
ratory courses,  studio  courses,  applied 
music  courses,  and  seminars  are  not 
open  to  auditors;  other  courses  may  be 
closed  because  of  space  limitations.  In 
no  case  will  an  audited  course  appear 
on  a  student's  record,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  turn  an  audited  course  into  a  credit 
course  by  paying  the  fee  aft:er  the  fact. 
Courses  previously  taken  for  credit  may 
not  be  audited. 

GRADES  AND  CREDIT 

The  student's  performance  in  a  course 
is  reported  according  to  the  following 
grades:  A=4.00;  A-=3.67;  B+  =  3.33; 
B  =  3.00;  B-=2.67;  C+=2.33; 
C=2.00;  C-/F=0.  A  through  C  (but 
not  C-)  are  passing  grades  counting  for 
credit  toward  the  degree  and  accepted 
as  the  basis  for  advancement  to  a 
higher  course.  The  grades  of  P  and  R 
are  not  included.  A  student  who 
receives  a  grade  of  F  in  a  required 
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course  must  repeat  that  course  and  may 
do  so  only  one  time.  A  minimum  grade 
of  B  or  better  must  be  earned  in  the 
repeated  course  in  order  to  be  permit- 
ted to  advance  to  the  next  level  of  pro- 
fessional courses  or  fieldwork. 

The  mark  of  INC  (incomplete)  is 
given  to  a  student  who  has  satisfacto- 
rily met  all  the  requirements  of  a 
course  but  who  has  been  compelled  for 
reasons  beyond  his  or  her  control  to 
postpone  certain  assigned  papers  or 
reports.  The  outstanding  work  must  be 
completed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  next 
semester  (unless  a  different  time  frame 
is  required  by  the  instructor)  or  before 
being  permitted  to  advance  to  Level  II 
fieldwork. 

The  mark  of  P  (passed)  is  given  for 
Level  II  fieldwork  education.  A  limited 
number  of  other  courses  are  also 
offered  for  P/F  grades. 

The  mark  of  R  (registered  for  the 
course;  no  qualitative  grade  assigned)  is 
given  only  to  those  students  who  indi- 
cate, when  they  register,  their  intention 
to  take  an  elective  course  for  R  credit 
or  who  file  notice  of  change  of  inten- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Student  Admin- 
istrative Services  no  later  than  the  last 
day  for  change  of  program.  If  a  student 
registers  for  R  credit,  he  or  she  is  not 
required  to  take  examinations,  write 
papers,  or  otherwise  do  the  required 
work  of  the  course.  Students  may  elect 
R  credit  only  for  courses  in  excess  of 
degree  requirements.  It  should  be 
understood  that  degree  credit  for  such 
courses  will  not  be  awarded  and  that 
courses  taken  for  R  credit  may  not  be 
repeated  for  examination  credit. 

Academic  Standards  for 
Occupational  Therapy 

ENTRY-LEVEL  STUDENTS 

Full-time  students  can  expect  to  com- 
plete the  program  in  twenty- four  cal- 
endar months  and  part-time  students 
in  thirty-six  months.  All  students  must 
complete  at  least  one-fourth  (15 


points)  of  the  program  in  an  academic 
year  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactory 
progress.  In  instances  where  a  student 
may  withdraw  from  the  program,  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  or  interrupt 
the  program  of  study  because  of  miti- 
gating circumstances,  a  determination 
of  satisfactory  progress  will  be  subject 
to  faculty  review.  Transcripts  of  stu- 
dents' records  are  issued  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  and  the  academic  perfor- 
mance of  each  student  is  reviewed  by 
faculty.  In  order  to  continue  in  good 
standing,  whether  enrolled  full-  or 
part-time,  students  must  maintain  an 
average  term  grade  of  B-  (2.67  points). 
Students  who  fall  below  the  average 
will  be  placed  on  academic  probation. 
To  continue  in  the  program  the  stu- 
dent must  achieve  a  B—  average  during 
the  following  term.  Any  student  unable 
to  restore  his  or  her  average,  or  placed 
on  academic  probation  a  second  time, 
is  subject  to  dismissal. 

A  student  failing  more  than  one 
course  throughout  the  student's  tenure 
in  the  Occupational  Therapy  Program 
may  not  continue  in  the  program.  Fail- 
ure of  one  course  results  in  required 
repetition  of  that  course  before  being 
permitted  to  advance  to  the  next  level 
of  professional  coursework  or  field- 
work.  The  courses  in  the  first  semester 
serve  as  prerequisites  for  the  second 
semester  courses.  All  courses  in  each 
subsequent  semester  serve  as  prerequi- 
sites for  the  next  semester.  A  student 
who  has  failed  one  course  will  be 
changed  to  part-time  status  for  the 
ensuing  semesters.  Schedules  and  pre- 
requisite courses  of  students  changed 
to  part-time  status  will  be  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  according  to 
those  courses  that  have  been  com- 
pleted and  those  still  to  be  taken.  Stu- 
dents who  enter  as  part-time  students 
will  register  for  courses  according  to  a 
predetermined  schedule. 

Grades  of  C  in  required  courses  are 
subject  to  faculty  review.  In  treatment 
courses  that  are  prerequisites  to  field- 
work,  the  record  of  students  receiving 
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less  than  B-  are  subject  to  review  prior 
to  Level  II  fieldwork.  This  review  may 
conclude  that  fieldwork  is  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  student  achieves  the 
desired  level  of  competence  in  the 
treatment  course. 

Required  courses  may  not  be  taken 
for  pass/fail  unless  they  are  specifically 
designated,  or  unless  individual  per- 
mission is  obtained  from  the  director. 

Elective  courses  offered  by  Colum- 
bia University  may  be  taken  for  pass/ 
fail  or  for  a  letter  grade.  The  student's 
election  of  either  grading  option  is 
subject  to  the  instructor's  approval. 
Students  may  transfer  a  maximum  of  3 
semester  credits  of  elective  graduate 
course  work  fi-om  another  regionally 
accredited  college  or  university  toward 
satisfying  their  degree  requirements. 
Courses  must  carry  graduate  credits 
and  must  be  evaluated  with  a  letter 
grade.  Requests  should  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  director  with  a  university 
catalog  that  contains  the  course 
description. 

POSTPROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

Full-time  students  can  expect  to  com- 
plete the  program  in  eighteen  calendar 
months.  Part-time  students  will 
progress  according  to  the  individual 
course  load  per  term.  Term  grades  are 
issued  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and 
are  reviewed  by  faculty.  In  order  to 
continue  in  good  standing,  whether 
enrolled  fiall  or  part  time,  students 
must  maintain  a  cumulative  average  of 
B  (3.00  points).  Students  who  fall 
below  this  average  will  be  placed  on 
academic  probation.  To  continue  in 
the  program  the  student  must  achieve  a 
B—  average  during  the  following  term. 
A  student  failing  more  than  one  course 
may  not  continue  in  the  program.  Any 
student  enrolled  fiiU  time  must  com- 
plete at  least  one-fourth  (9  points)  of 
the  program  in  an  academic  year  in 
order  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress. 
All  part-time  students  must  complete 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  program  in  an 


academic  year  in  order  to  maintain  sat- 
isfactory progress.  Since  part-time  stu- 
dents must  carry  a  minimum  of  1  point 
a  term  on  a  continuous  basis  until  all 
course  work  has  been  completed,  the 
actual  number  of  required  points  will 
be  9  a  year  for  at  least  three  of  the  five 
years  permitted  for  completion  of  all 
degree  requirements,  including  the 
thesis.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  part- 
time  students  to  schedule  a  meeting 
with  their  adviser  for  an  annual  review 
of  their  progress  to  assure  that  the 
sequencing  of  courses  allows  them  to 
complete  the  degree  requirements  in  a 
logical,  expedient  manner.  In  instances 
where  a  student  may  withdraw  from 
the  program,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence,  or  interrupt  the  program  of 
study  because  of  mitigating  circum- 
stances, a  determination  of  satisfactory 
progress  will  be  subject  to  faculty  review. 

Required  courses  may  not  be  taken 
for  pass/fail  unless  individual  permis- 
sion is  obtained  from  the  director. 

Academic  and  Clinical  Integrity 

It  is  expected  that  a  student's  personal 
values  of  honesty,  integrit)',  and 
responsibility  will  remain  active  while 
enrolled  as  a  student  and  will  be  incor- 
porated into  his/her  professional  val- 
ues. In  the  spirit  of  establishing  a 
community  for  learning,  all  faculty, 
administrative  staff,  and  students  are 
expected  to  conduct  themselves 
according  to  specified  behavioral  stan- 
dards when  interacting  with  each 
other.  These  standards  are  based  on 
mutual  respect,  a  desire  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  civility,  and  tolerance  for 
individuality.  It  is  equally  expected  that 
every  student  will  behave  honorably  at 
all  times  and  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
understand  and  respect  the  values  and 
practices  of  others  who  are  different 
from  him/herself 

Throughout  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity matriculation  period  and  in  Uni- 
versity-affiliated clinical  settings  every 
student  is  expected  to  carry  out  indi- 
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vidual  assignments  as  an  individual, 
unless  otherwise  assigned,  and  to  avoid 
the  incorporation  of  ideas  or  work  of 
others  without  proper  attribution.  All 
sources  of  ideas  and  direct  quotations 
must  be  clearly  documented.  Failure  to 
do  so  constitutes  plagiarism,  which  is 
punishable  as  an  academic  offense  and 
may  result  in  dismissal  from  the  Uni- 
versit}'. 

In  clinical  and  academic  settings  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  carry  out 
assigned  responsibilities  with  discretion 
and  integrity  in  relations  with  patients/ 
clients  and  professionals  and  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  a  professionally 
responsible  manner.  Continuing  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  professional 
behaviors  is  required  for  advancement 
throughout  the  occupational  therapy 
program. 

The  faculty  of  the  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy  reserves  the 
right  to  dismiss,  or  to  deny  admission, 
registration,  readmission,  or  gradua- 
tion to  any  student  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  the  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy  is  determined  to 
be  unsuited  for  the  study  or  practice  of 
occupational  therapy. 

FEES 

The  following  fees  are  prescribed  by 
statute  and  are  subject  to  change  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustees.  The  fees 
below  are  for  the  academic  year  1998- 
1999.  Fees  for  1999-2000  will  be  pro- 
vided during  summer  1999. 

University  charges  such  as  tuition, 
fees,  and  residence  halls  are  due  and 
payable  in  full,  minus  any  authorized 
financial  aid,  approximately  three 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  at  regis- 
tration for  the  summer  term.  Students 
who  do  not  pay  the  full  amount  of  any 
charge  when  due  may  be  assessed  a  late 
fee.  Student  Account  statements  and 
brochures  describing  billing  and  pay- 
ment procedures  are  mailed  before  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  and  thereaft:er 
statements  with  outstanding  balances 


are  mailed  approximately  four  times 
during  the  term.  Consult  the  Office  of 
Student  Administrative  Services,  Black 
Building,  Room  1-141,  650  West 
168th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10032, 
for  further  information. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
withhold  diplomas,  certificates,  and 
transcripts  until  all  financial  obligations 
have  been  met.  Candidates  for  gradua- 
tion are  urged  to  pay  their  bills  in  fiall 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 

In  the  event  a  diploma,  certificate,  or 
transcript  is  withheld  because  of  an 
unpaid  bill,  a  student  will  be  required 
to  use  a  certified  check,  money  order, 
or  cash  to  release  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned documents. 

Tuition 

The  following  charges  are  in  effect  for 

the  1998-1999  academic  year: 

For  all  courses,  per  point  $    666 

with  the  proviso  that  each 

autumn  and  each  spring  term 

the  fee  for  a  fiiU-time 

program  (14  to  19  points 

inclusive)  is  $9,990 

For  each  point  over  19  $    666 

For  clinical  education  tuition 

per  experience  $    400 

Tuition  for  courses  offered  by  Teachers 
College,  which  is  not  part  of  the 
Columbia  University  corporation,  will 
be  charged  at  the  per  point  or  course 
rate  established  by  that  school  only  for 
students  registering  for  less  than  14 
points  per  term. 

Health  Service  and  Hospital 
Insurance  Fees 

The  following  fees  are  in  effect  for  the 
1998-1999  academic  year: 

For  all  fijll-time  students 

Health  service  fee,  per  year         $920 

(September  1-August  31) 

Hospital  insurance  premium,     $437 
per  year 
(September  1- August  31) 
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The  student  health  service  fee  con- 
tributes to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Student  Health  Service.  The  hospital 
insurance  fee  pays  the  annual  premium 
of  the  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
New  York.  Participation  in  these  pro- 
grams is  compulsory  for  all  full-time 
students;  students  who  already  carry 
comparable  hospital  insurance,  how- 
ever, may  waive  this  fee  during  registra- 
tion. Part-time  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  com- 
bined health  plan.  Upon  payment  of 
additional  fees,  students  can  acquire 
the  student  health  service  and  hospital 
insurance  coverage  for  their  depen- 
dents. Students  should  consult  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Service  for  fLirther 
information. 

The  Student  Health  Service,  which 
holds  daily  office  hours,  is  on  the  street 
level  of  Bard  Haven  Tower  1  (60 
Haven  Avenue). 


Application  Fee 

Application  for  admission 

Late  Registration  Fees 

During  late  registration 
After  late  registration 


$  75 


$  50 
$100 


Withdrawal  and  Adjustment  of  Fees 

With  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1992  (Public  Law 
102-325),  the  University  is  required  to 
implement  a  pro  rata  refund  policy  for 
students  who  do  not  register,  or  who 
withdraw  or  otherwise  fail  to  complete 
an  enrollment  period.  Refunds  are  a 
percentage  of  charges  (including 
tuition  and  housing)  assessed  the  stu- 
dent based  on  the  date  of  the  student's 
last  day  of  attendance  (separation)  as 
reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Pro- 
grams. All  students  will  be  charged  a 
withdrawal  fee  of  $75.00. 

A  refund  calculation  will  be  based  on 
the  last  day  of  attendance;  however,  a 


student  may  be  charged  for  services 
(e.g.,  housing)  utilized  after  the  last 
day  of  attendance.  These  charges 
should  not  be  paid  with  Title  IV  fiands. 

Certain  fees  are  not  refundable:  Fees 
for  services  used  prior  to  withdrawal, 
for  materials  and  equipment  pur- 
chased, for  services  that  continue  to  be 
available  after  withdrawal,  and  fees  paid 
to  outside  entities  generally  will  not  be 
reflinded.  Fees  not  subject  to  refund 
include:  health  service,  medical  insur- 
ance/Blue Cross,  course-related  fees 
(labs,  etc.),  international  services 
charge,  late  registration  fee,  late  pay- 
ment fee,  finance  charges,  computer 
fee,  withdrawal  fee. 

Students  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  a  refiand  until  all  Tide  IV 
programs  are  credited  and  all  outstand- 
ing charges  have  been  paid. 

Refiinds  will  be  credited  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Federal  Stafford  Loans, 
Federal  Perkins  Loans,  other  Tide  FV 
programs,  non-Title  FV  fiinds,  and, 
finally,  any  remaining  credit  balance  to 
the  student. 

The  refiind  percentage  is  as  follows 
(prorated  for  calendars  of  different 
durations  and  calculated  from  the  first 
week  of  classes): 


1st  week 
2nd  week 
3rd  week 
4th  week 
5  th  week 
6th  week 
7th  week 
8th  week 
9th  week 
After  9th  week 


100% 
100% 
80% 
80% 
70% 
60% 
60% 
50% 
40% 


APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL 
OF  APPLICATION  FOR  A 
DEGREE 

Degrees  are  awarded  four  times  a 
year — in  October,  February,  May,  and 
June.  A  candidate  for  any  Columbia 
degree  (except  the  doctoral  degree) 
must  file  an  application  with  the  Office 
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of  Student  Administrative  Services, 
Black  Building,  Room  1-141,  650 
West  168th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10032.  In  the  academic  year,  the  last 
day  to  file  for  an  October  degree  is 
August  1;  for  a  February  degree,  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  for  a  May  or  June  degree, 
December  1 .  Applications  received 
after  the  filing  date  will  automatically 
be  applied  to  the  next  conferral  date. 

If  the  student  fails  to  earn  the  degree 
by  the  conferral  date  for  which  he  or 
she  made  application,  the  student  may 
renew  the  application  according  to  the 
schedule  noted  above. 


TRANSCRIPTS  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

The  amended  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA)  of 
1974  prohibits  release  of  educational 
records  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  student  (for  certain  exceptions  and 
flirther  restrictions,  consult  FACETS, 
the  University  student  handbook).  You 
may  obtain  an  official  transcript  of  your 
academic  record  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity by  writing  to:  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar, Columbia  University,  Mail  Code 
9202,  1 140  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10027,  Attention:  Tran- 
scripts; or  Student  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Columbia  University,  Black 
Building,  Room  1-141,  650  West 
168th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10032, 
Attention:  Transcripts. 

Please  include  the  following  infor- 
mation with  your  request:  current  and 
former  names;  Social  Security  number; 
schools  attended  and  dates  of  atten- 
dance; degrees  awarded  and  dates 
awarded;  number  of  transcripts  desired 
and  complete  address  for  each;  your 
current  address  and  telephone  number; 
and  your  signature  authorizing  the 
release  of  your  transcript.  You  may  also 


order  transcripts  in  person  at  205  Kent 
Hall  on  the  Morningside  campus  (9 
A.M. -5  P.M.,  Monday-Friday)  or  at 
Room  1-141  of  the  Black  Building  on 
the  Health  Sciences  campus  (9  A.M.- 
4:30  P.M.,  Monday-Friday).  Currently 
enrolled  students  may  order  transcripts 
for  themselves  and  for  colleges  and 
universities  via  the  Student  Services 
page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.columbia.edu/cu/students/. 
There  is  no  charge  for  issuing  tran- 
scripts; however,  all  students  pay  a  one- 
time transcript  fee  of  $30  upon  their 
first  registration  at  the  University.  The 
normal  processing  time  for  transcripts 
is  two  to  three  business  days.  If  you 
mail  in  your  request  for  a  transcript, 
you  should  allow  several  additional 
days  for  delivery  to  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

You  may  order  certifications  of  your 
enrollment  and  degrees  via  mail  or  in 
person,  as  described  above.  When 
requesting  a  certification  by  mail, 
include  the  notation  "Attention:  Certi- 
fications" on  your  envelope.  Certifica- 
tions are  provided  while  you  wait  if  you 
come  to  Kent  Hall  or  the  Black  Build- 
ing to  request  them.  There  is  no  charge 
for  certifications. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 

Estimated  expenses  for  fiill-time  stu- 
dents for  1998-1999  are  outiined  on 
page  53.  Tuition  for  part-time  students 
is  $666  a  point;  part-time  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  health  and 
hospital  plans. 

The  monthly  living  expenses  repre- 
sent an  estimated  cost  for  a  single  stu- 
dent to  maintain  a  modest  but 
adequate  standard  of  living  during  the 
1998-1999  academic  year.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  estimated  expenses  for 
1999-2000  may  increase  slightly. 
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University  Expenses  (Per  Academic  Year,  September-August)  (Subject  to 
Change): 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Tuition:  fall  and  spring 

$19,980 

$19,980 

Clinical  education  tuition 

400 

400 

Student  health  fee 

920 

920 

Blue  Cross  fee  (if  applicable) 

437 

437 

Books  and  supplies 

975 

675 

Transportation  to  clinical  courses 

280 

330 

Student  activity  fee 

100 

100 

One-time  transcript  fee 

30 

— 

Computer  access  fee 

46 

46 

TOTAL 

$23,168 

$22,888 

Estimated  Living  Expenses  (Per  Month) 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 


Housing/Food 
Personal  expenses 
TOTAL 


$    910 

275 

$1,185 


OFF-CAMPUS 

$1,135 

275 
$1,410 


The  University  advises  each  student 
to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local 
banks  as  soon  as  he  or  she  arrives  in 
New  York  City.  Since  it  ofi:en  takes  as 
long  as  three  weeks  for  the  first  depos- 
its to  clear,  the  student  should  cover 
immediate  expenses  by  bringing  travel- 
ers' checks  or  a  draft:  drawn  on  a  local 
bank.  Tuition  and  room  rent  may  be 
paid  by  personal  check. 

HOUSING 

Health  Sciences  Campus 

The  Health  Sciences  Housing  Office 
serves  as  the  central  assignment  office 
for  all  University-owned  housing  on 
the  Health  Sciences  campus.  In  addi- 
tion, the  division  runs  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  residence  halls — Bard 
Hall  and  the  Georgian  Building — Uni- 
versity guest  accommodations,  recre- 
ational/athletic facilities,  and 
conference  room  scheduling  for  Bard 


Hall.  The  office  is  located  in  Bard  Hall, 
50  Haven  Avenue. 

ON-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Students  enrolled  and  matriculated  in 
an  approved  fiall-time  Health  Sciences 
academic  program  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  University  housing.  A  variety  of 
housing  options  for  both  single  stu- 
dents and  couples  are  available:  tradi- 
tional residence  halls  (single  rooms  and 
suites)  in  Bard  Hall  and  the  Georgian 
Residence,  and  apartments  (studios 
and  1-,  2-,  and  3-bedroom  apart- 
ments) at  Bard-Haven  Towers,  106 
and  154  Haven  Avenue.  All  accommo- 
dations are  "wired"  and  equipped  with 
a  data/voice  jack,  which  can  provide 
access  to  both  the  campus  telecommu- 
nications system  and  campus  computer 
network.  The  housing  assignment  pro- 
cess at  Columbia  University-Health 
Sciences  is  a  three-step  process.  All  stu- 
dents newly  accepted  into  the  Pro- 
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grams  in  Occupational  Therapy  will  be 
sent  a  housing  brochure  and  two  hous- 
ing request  cards/mailing  labels  in  late 
April.  When  these  cards  are  returned  to 
the  Housing  Office  it  informs  them 
that  a  student  would  like  either  a  single 
or  couples  housing  application  and 
subsequent  housing  materials.  In  the 
middle  of  May,  the  Housing  Applica- 
tion will  be  sent  to  all  students  request- 
ing housing.  This  is  Step  2.  Step  3  is 
the  Offer  of  University  Housing.  Dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August,  housing 
assignments  are  made.  Student  housing 
is  assigned  on  the  basis  of  distance 
from  the  campus,  access  to  alternative 
housing  or  resources  for  commuting, 
date  of  receipt  of  application,  and 
accommodation  availability.  First  prior- 
ity is  given  to  students  moving  to  New 
York  from  the  greatest  distances;  sec- 
ond priority  to  those  from  the  flirther 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  area;  and 
third  priority  to  those  students  nearer 
to  campus. 

Students  who  wish  more  informa- 
tion may  call  or  visit  the  Housing 


Office,  Monday-Friday,  9:00  A.M.- 
5:00  P.M.;  (212)  304-7000. 


GUEST  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Housing  Office  provides  guest 
accommodations  for  affiliates  of  the 
University  and  visitors  to  the  campus. 
The  guest  rooms  located  in  Bard  Hall 
include  eight  Ivy  League  single  or 
double  suites  and  the  Samuel  Bard 
Suite.  The  Samuel  Bard  Suite  is  a  fiilly 
fiarnished  guest  apartment  with  living 
room,  bedroom,  bath,  and  fiilly 
equipped  kitchen.  Reservations  can  be 
made  for  overnight  or  extended  stays 
by  contacting  the  Housing  Office  dur- 
ing business  hours. 


PARKING 

The  University  operates  several  parking 
garages.  Students  who  do  not  live  in 
Univerity-owned  housing  and  com- 
mute to  the  Health  Sciences  campus 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  parking. 


Financial  Aid 


The  financial  aid  policies  of  the  Pro- 
grams in  Occupational  Therapy  are 
designed  to  assist  students  to  secure 
funds  to  help  pay  their  education-re- 
lated expenses.  Assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants,  loans,  scholarships,  and/or 
Federal  Work-Study  is  provided  by  fed- 
eral, state.  University,  and/or  private 
sources. 

Financial  aid  is  based  upon  financial 
need,  enrollment  status,  and  availability 
of  ftmds.  This  assistance  is  supplemen- 
tal to  the  student's  and/or  family's 
financial  resources. 

Application  Procedure 

Upon  acceptance  by  the  Programs, 
students  receive  a  detailed  Student 
Financial  Aid  Handbook  outlining  the 
steps  necessary  to  apply  for  scholarship 
and  loan  assistance. 

No  student  will  be  considered  for 
financial  assistance  until  he  or  she  has 
been  accepted  into  the  Programs. 

Federal  and  state  regulations  restrict 
all  federal  aid  to  citizens  or  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States.  The 
Universit)^,  therefore,  requires  interna- 
tional students  applying  for  admission 
to  present  evidence  of  sufficient  funds 
to  cover  all  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
living  expenses  for  their  study  in  the 
Program. 


awards  directly  but  follow  the  proce- 
dures detailed  in  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Handbook. 

In  addition,  TPje  Alumni  Committee 
of  the  Pro£frams  in  Occupational 
Therapy,  Columbia  University  m2k.cs 
the  following  annual  awards  to  incom- 
ing entry-level  students  who  meet  eli- 
gibility requirements: 


Tuition 
Scholarships 


Ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000 


Fran ciscus  Fund  $1,000  each  ($500 
Awards  scholarship  and  $500 

interest-free  loan). 

Life  Experience    Ranging  from  $250 
Awards  to  $1,000  for  incom- 

ing students  age  35 
and  over 

Franciscus  Fund  Awards  are  also  avail- 
able to  currently  enrolled  second-year 
full-time  students. 


RESTRICTED  COLUMBIA  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Several  scholarships  from  the  Univer- 
sity' are  available  only  to  fiall-time  stu- 
dents who  meet  specific  criteria 
including  documented  financial  need. 
Students  meeting  award  requirements 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Financial 
Aid. 


TYPES  OF  ASSISTANCE 
Scholarships 

PROGRAM  AWARDS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  from  University 
funds  to  full-time  students.  The 
amounts  of  these  scholarships  vary 
from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  handing  and  student 
need.  Applicants  do  not  apply  for  these 


George  W.  Ellis  Fellowship.  Applicants 
must  be  residents  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, or  must  have  graduated  from  a 
college  or  university  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Ford  Motor  Company/US  EEOC  Fel- 
lowships. Applicants  must  be  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  or  a  woman;  must 
be  a  certified  Ford  Motor  Company 
employee  or  the  spouse  or  child  of  a 
Ford  employee. 
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Letta  Stetter  Hollin^fworth  Fellowships. 
Applicants  must  be  women  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  nomi- 
nated by  the  faculty  of  that  University 
with  preference  given  to  Nebraskans. 

Paul  Nichoplas  Scholarship  Fund. 
Applicants  must  be  male  students  of 
Greek  extraction  or  male  students  born 
in  Greece  and  graduated  from  any 
Greek  college  or  university. 

Clifford  and  Siegfried  Upton  Scholar- 
ships. Applicants  must  be  children  of 
employees  of  D.C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany, Lexington,  MA. 

Vladimir  and  Olga  Poder  Fund.  Appli- 
cants must  speak  Estonian. 

Westmoreland  Davis  Memorial  Founda- 
tion Fellowships.  Applicants  must  be 
students  from  Virginia. 

STATE  AWARDS 

Students  are  expected  to  determine  the 
availability  of  scholarship  assistance 
from  the  states  in  which  they  reside 
and  to  make  application  for  such  fiinds 
when  appropriate.  In  New  York  State, 
the  Tuition  Assistance  Program  (TAP) 
is  a  resource  available  to  legal  residents 
who  are  enrolled  on  a  fiill-time  basis. 
The  amount  of  the  award  is  based  on 
the  net  taxable  balance  of  the  student's 
income  and  the  income  of  those 
responsible  for  his/her  support,  as 
reported  on  the  New  York  State 
income  tax  return  for  the  previous  cal- 
endar year.  Additional  information  and 
an  application  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  New  York  State  Higher 
Education  Services  Corporation,  Divi- 
sion of  Awards  and  Loan  Services,  99 
Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  NY 
12255. 


Educational  Loan  Programs 

Loans  available  to  graduate  students 
are  provided  by  various  sources. 


including  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, the  University,  and  private 
agencies.  Students  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  persons  with  per- 
manent resident  or  refugee  status  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  aid  through  any  of 
these  agencies.  International  students 
in  the  United  States  may  be  eligible  for 
non-federal  external  loans  from  private 
agencies  if  the  student  has  a  creditwor- 
thy CO- borrower  who  is  a  United  States 
citizen,  living  in  the  United  States. 


THE  FEDERAL  STAFFORD  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Stafford  Student  Loan  Program  is  to 
make  low- interest  loans  available  to 
students  with  financial  need  to  help 
them  meet  their  educational  expenses. 
Two  kinds  of  loans  are  available  under 
the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program — 
subsidized  and  unsubsidized.  The 
subsidized  Stafford  is  based  on  finan- 
cial need;  the  annual  limit  for  graduate 
students  is  $8,500.  The  unsubsidized 
Stafford  is  based  on  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion less  any  other  financial  aid  a  stu- 
dent receives  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$18,500  annually.  Students  must  first 
be  considered  for  the  subsidized  loan 
before  eligibility  for  the  unsubsidized 
loan  may  be  determined. 

The  federal  government  pays  the 
interest  on  the  subsidized  loan  while 
the  student  is  in  school  at  least  half- 
time.  Students  who  have  nonsubsi- 
dized  loans  are  responsible  for  the 
interest  during  in-school  periods.  The 
option  of  paying  the  interest  while  in 
school  or  having  the  interest  added  to 
the  principal  balance  of  the  loan  is 
available. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1992  made  conforming  changes  in 
interest  rates  and  the  formulae  used  to 
calculate  the  interest  rates  for  the 
Stafford  Loan  Program.  The  changes 
became  effective  for  loans  first  dis- 
bursed on  or  after  July  1,  1994,  for 
periods  of  enrollment  that  either 
include  that  date  or  begin  after  that 
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date.  The  new  variable  rate  provisions 
on  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  Fed- 
eral Stafford  loans  will  apply  to  all  bor- 
rowers whether  or  not  the  borrower 
has  an  outstanding  balance  under  the 
Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program.  The 
interest  rate  will  be  set  each  June — not 
to  exceed  8.25  percent.  Borrowers  of 
Federal  Stafford  loans  issued  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1992  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  interest  at  the  same  rate 
indicated  in  their  promissory  notes  for 
loans  issued  before  July  1, 1994. 

Applications  for  Federal  Stafford 
loans  may  be  obtained  through  com- 
mercial or  savings  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  or  other 
participating  lenders  in  students'  home 
states.  These  loans  are  insured  by  the 
federal  government  or  state  or  private 
agencies. 

FEDERAL  PERKINS  LOAN 

The  Federal  Perkins  Loan  is  a  federally 
supported,  low-interest  education  loan 
administered  by  Columbia  University. 
Priority  for  the  Federal  Perkins  Loan 
must  be  given  to  students  with  excep- 
tional need.  The  current  fixed  interest 
rate,  payable  during  the  repayment 
period,  is  5  percent.  Repayment  begins 
nine  months  afi:er  a  student  ceases  to 
be  enrolled  at  least  half-time.  The 
repayment  period  may  extend  up  to  ten 
years. 


OTHER  SOURCES  OF  AID 

Service  Scholarships 

Some  health  care  facilities  throughout 
the  country  may  offer  scholarships  to 
fiiU-time  students  enrolled  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  degree  programs  in 
exchange  for  service  upon  graduation. 
Usually,  students  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit,  prior  work/ 
volunteer  experience  in  the  field,  and  a 
personal  interview.  Below  is  one 
example  of  an  available  service  scholar- 
ship. Information  on  other  awards  may 
be  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  Financial 
Aid. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
Scholarship  Program  offers  flill-tuition 
scholarships  to  presently  enrolled 
entry-level  occupational  therapy  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  students  accepted  for 
enrollment  in  exchange  for  18  months 
of  service  for  each  year  of  scholarship 
received.  Upon  employment,  the 
recipient's  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  then 
in  effect  for  all  entry-level  therapists. 
The  scholarships  are  competitive,  based 
on  academic  performance,  work/vol- 
unteer experience,  and  a  personal  inter- 
view. More  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Related 
and  Contractual  Services,  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  110  Living- 
ston Street,  Room  436,  Brooklyn,  NY 
1 1201.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  is  usually  in  May. 


Supplemental  Loan  Programs 

Several  supplemental  loan  programs 
have  been  established  to  assist  families 
in  paying  education  expenses  if  addi- 
tional fijnds  are  needed.  Information 
regarding  supplemental  loans  is  avail- 
able in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  as 
well  as  from  private  lenders. 


External  Scholarships  and  Loans 

The  following  organizations  offer  addi- 
tional professional  opportunity  scholar- 
ships to  occupational  therapy  students 
and  are  available  by  direct  application 
to  the  agencies  concerned. 

The  National  Association  of  Business 
Clubs,  PO.  Box  5127,  High  Point,  NC 
27262.  Awards  are  made  to  students 
training  in  various  fields  of  corrective 
therapy  including  occupational  therapy. 
Deadline:  April  15  prior  to  enrollment. 
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The  Schechter  Foundation,  c/o  Paco 
Pharmaceutical  Services,  Inc.,  535 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  Scholarship  awards.  Apply 
April-June  prior  to  enrollment. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Foun- 
dation, Scholarship  Selection  Panel, 
1383  Piccard  Drive,  Rockville,  MD 
20850-4375.  Various  scholarships  for 
both  entry-level  and  postprofessional 
master's  students,  including  the  New 
York  State  Occupational  Therapy 
award.  Deadline:  December  1. 

Jewish  Foundation  for  Education  of 
Women,  330  West  58th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  Scholarships  and/or 
loans.  Deadline:  January  31. 

Leopold  Schepp  Foundation,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  Suite  2525,  New  York,  NY 
10176.  Scholarship  awards.  Deadline: 
December  31. 


Chicago  Road,  Jonesville,  MI  49250. 
Scholarship  awards.  Deadline:  April  1. 

National  Hispanic  Scholarship  Fund, 
PO.  Box  748,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94101.  Scholarship  awards.  Deadline: 
September. 

National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Mrs.  Rudolph  J. 
Seifert,  DAR  Scholarship  Committee, 
4692  Cypress  Drive,  Brunswick,  OH 
44212.  Scholarship  awards.  Deadline: 
September  1. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
National  Scholarship,  1765  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 15. 
Scholarship  awards.  Deadline:  April  1. 

Civitan  International  Foundation, 
RO.  Box  130744,  Birmingham,  AL 
35213-0744.  Scholarship  awards. 
Deadline:  March  1. 


TTje  Roothbert  Fund,  Inc.,  475  River- 
side Drive,  Room  252,  New  York,  NY 
10115,  Attention:  The  Secretary. 
Scholarship  awards.  Deadline: 
March  1. 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Foundation,  Inc., 
1625  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  705, 
Washington,  DC  20006.  Interest-free 
loans  for  students  in  their  final  year  of 
study.  Deadline:  March  31. 

American  Mensa  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  Attention:  Schol- 
arship Chairman,  3437  West  7th 
Street,  Suite  #264,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76107.  Scholarship  awards.  Deadline: 
January  31. 

The  Bill  Raskob  Foundation,  Inc,  P.O. 
Box  4019,  Wilmington,  DE  19807. 
Interest-free  loans.  Deadline:  May  1. 

International  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons,  Mrs.  Merle  Raber, 
Health  Careers  Director,  6024  East 


General  Foundation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Contact  the  Women's  Club  in  your 
community. 

After  applying  for  admission,  applicants 
are  encouraged  to  apply  to  the  organi- 
zations listed  above,  as  well  as  to  other 
private  foundations  known  personally 
to  the  student.  In  this  way,  the  appli- 
cant may  not  miss  application  dead- 
lines, since  many  of  these  organizations 
require  verification  of  acceptance/en- 
rollment before  consideration  is  given 
to  a  student's  financial  aid  request.  For 
additional  sources,  consult  The  Foun- 
dation Center  Library,  79  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY  10003. 


Tax  Withholding  for  Nonresident 
Alien  Scholarship  and  Fellowship 
Recipients 

United  States  tax  law  requires  the  Uni- 
versity to  withhold  tax  at  the  rate  of  14 
percent  on  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants  paid  to  nonresident  aliens  that 
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exceed  the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  fees 
and  related  classroom  expenses. 

Certain  countries  have  entered  into 
tax  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
which  may  serve  to  reduce  this  rate  of 
withholding.  However,  even  when 
such  a  treaty  applies,  the  student  and 
the  University  must  report  the  fi.ill 
amount  of  such  excess  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  If  a  student  claims  tax 
treaty  benefits,  he  or  she  must  also 
report  this  amount  to  his  or  her  coun- 
try of  residence. 

The  International  Students  and 
Scholars  Office  (524  Riverside  Drive; 
telephone  212-854-3591)  has  pre- 
pared a  packet  of  tax  information, 
which  is  available  to  students  and  is 
revised  annually.  The  tax  law  is  com- 
plex and  may  vary  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  Therefore,  as  the 
University  is  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
individual  tax  advice,  each  student  may 
also  wish  to  consult  the  consulate  of  his 
or  her  country  of  residence  or  a  quali- 
fied tax  professional. 

Federal  College  Work- Study 

The  Federal  College  Work-Study  pro- 
gram provides  an  opportunity  for  full- 
time  students  to  earn  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  educational  expenses.  Funds 
provided  to  the  University  by  the  fed- 
eral government  subsidize  a  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  students. 

Students  interested  in  Federal  Col- 
lege Work-Study  opportunities  during 
the  academic  year  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  upon  arrival  on 
campus  in  September.  Eligibility  is 
based  on  financial  need  as  determined 
by  Federal  methodology. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

A  student  interested  in  earning  part  of 
his  or  her  expenses  by  working  part 
time  in  a  non-work-study  position 
either  during  the  academic  year  or  the 
summer  may  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Career  Services,  East  Campus  (on  the 
Morningside  campus)  or  contact  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


Students  and  Their  Spouses 

Spouses  of  students  may  register  with 
the  Center  for  Career  Services  for 
term-time  work.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fijll-time  jobs  at  the  University 
should  contact  the  Human  Resources 
Office,  Black  Building,  Room  1 12,  on 
the  Health  Sciences  campus  or  475 
Riverside  Drive,  Room  1901,  on  the 
Morningside  campus.  Most  of  these 
positions  are  secretarial  or  administra- 
tive in  nature,  usually  requiring  good 
computer  skills  as  well  as  prior  office 
experience.  A  complete  listing  of  avail- 
able positions  can  be  found  on  the 
University's  Web  site  (www.colum- 
bia.edu).  Regular  fiall-time  University 
employees  and  their  families  may  be 
eligible  for  a  limited  number  of  points 
of  tuition  exemption  as  outlined  in  the 
Tuition  Exemption  Program.  How- 
ever, eligibility  for  the  Tuition  Exemp- 
tion Program  does  not  imply  automatic 
admission  or  ability  to  register  for 
courses.  The  specific  admission 
requirements  of  the  school  or  division 
must  also  be  met.  Detailed  information 
about  the  Tuition  Exemption  Program 
and  other  University  benefits  can  be 
found  in  the  University's  employee 
handbook,  Workirig  at  Columbia, 
which  is  available  online  (www.colum- 
bia.edu/cu/hr/wac ) . 


Official  Regulations 


RESERVATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  RIGHTS 

This  bulletin  is  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  persons  applying  for  or  consid- 
ering application  for  admission  to 
Columbia  University  and  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Columbia  students  and  faculty. 
The  bulletin  sets  forth  in  general  the 
manner  in  which  the  University  intends 
to  proceed  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  herein,  but  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  depart  without 
notice  from  the  terms  of  this  bulletin. 
The  bulletin  is  not  intended  to  be  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  contract 
between  the  University  and  any  stu- 
dent or  other  person. 


UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 

According  to  University  regulations, 
each  person  whose  registration  has 
been  completed  will  be  considered  a 
student  of  the  University  during  the 
term  for  which  he  or  she  is  registered 
unless  the  student's  connection  with 
the  University  is  officially  severed  by 
withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of 
the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
registered  in  any  other  school  or  col- 
lege, either  of  Columbia  University  or 
of  any  other  institution,  without  the 
specific  authorization  of  the  associate 
dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  col- 
lege of  the  University  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are 
not  available  to  any  student  until  he  or 
she  has  completed  registration.  Since, 
under  the  University  statutes,  payment 
of  fees  is  part  of  registration,  no  stu- 
dent's registration  is  complete  until  the 
fees  have  been  paid.  A  student  who  is 
not  officially  registered  for  a  University 
course  may  not  attend  the  course 
unless  granted  auditing  privileges.  No 


student  may  register  after  the  stated 
period  unless  he  or  she  obtains  written 
consent  of  the  appropriate  dean  or 
director. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  the  privilege  of  registration  or 
any  other  University  privileges  from 
any  person  with  unpaid  indebtedness 
to  the  University. 

Attendance  and  Length  of  Residence 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a  student 
who  has  not  registered  for  and 
attended  the  University  courses  of 
instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one 
academic  year  of  fiall-time  work. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for 
absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enroll- 
ment and  are  expected  to  attend  punc- 
tually each  class  or  laboratory  exercise 
in  each  course.  For  credit  toward  the 
degree,  regular  attendance  is  required 
in  addition  to  the  proficiency  attested 
by  classwork  and  examination. 

Religious  Holidays 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
respect  its  members'  religious  beliefs. 
In  compliance  with  New  York  State 
law,  each  student  who  is  absent  from 
school  because  of  his  or  her  religious 
beliefs  will  be  given  an  equivalent 
opportunity  to  register  for  classes  or 
make  up  any  examination,  study,  or 
work  requirements  that  he  or  she  may 
have  missed  because  of  such  absence 
on  any  particular  day  or  days.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  penalized  for  absence  due 
to  religious  beliefs  and  alternative 
means  will  be  sought  for  satisfying  the 
academic  requirements  involved. 

Officers  of  administration  and  of 
instruction  responsible  for  scheduling 
of  academic  activities  or  essential  ser- 
vices are  expected  to  avoid  conflict 
with  religious  holidays  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible.  If  a  suitable  arrangement  cannot 
be  worked  out  between  the  student 
and  the  instructor  involved,  they 
should  consult  the  appropriate  dean  or 
director.  If  an  additional  appeal  is 
needed,  it  may  be  taken  to  the  Provost. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon 
the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt 
of  academic  credits,  graduation,  and 
the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly 
subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of 
the  University. 

RULES  OF  UNIVERSITY 
CONDUCT 

The  Rules  of  University  Conduct 
(Chapter  XLI  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
University)  provide  special  disciplinary 
rules  applicable  to  demonstrations, 
rallies,  picketing,  and  the  circulation  of 
petitions.  These  rules  are  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  free  expression 
through  peacefiil  demonstration  while 
at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  University  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  those  who 
may  be  affected  by  such  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Rules  of  University  Conduct  are 
University-wide  and  supersede  all  other 
rules  of  any  school  or  division.  Minor 
violations  of  the  Rules  of  Conduct  are 
referred  to  the  normal  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures of  each  school  or  division 
("Dean's  Discipline").  A  student  who 
is  charged  with  a  serious  violation  of 
the  Rules  has  the  option  of  choosing 
Dean's  Discipline  or  a  more  formal 
hearing  procedure  provided  in  the 
Rules. 

All  University  faculty,  students,  and 
staff  are  responsible  for  compliance 
with  the  Rules  of  University  Conduct. 
Copies  of  the  ftill  text  are  available  in 
FACETS,  the  University  student  hand- 
book, and  at  the  Office  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  406  Low  Memorial  Library. 


POLICY  STATEMENT  ON 
DISCRIMINATION  AND 
HARASSMENT 

The  following  statement  was  adopted 
by  the  University  Senate  on  April  27, 
1990. 

As  a  great  center  of  learning,  Columbia 
University  prides  itself  on  being  a  com- 
munity committed  to  free  and  open 
discourse  and  to  tolerance  of  differing 
views.  We  take  pride,  too,  in  preparing 
the  leaders  of  our  society  and  exempli- 
fying the  values  we  hope  they  will 
uphold.  These  commitments  are  sub- 
verted by  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
harassment.  Even  in  recent  history,  we 
must  recognize,  race,  ethnicity,  reli- 
gion, gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability, and  other  irrelevancies  have  all 
occasioned  attacks  by  the  ignorant,  the 
foolish,  the  sick,  the  evil.  Instead  of 
enjoying  our  differences  and  the  rich- 
ness they  bring  to  our  shared  lives, 
some  have  chosen  to  make  those  differ- 
ences the  targets  of  anger  and  hate.  As 
a  community,  we  are  committed  to  the 
principle  that  individuals  are  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings  rather  than 
dehumanized  by  treatment  as  members 
of  a  category  that  represents  only  one 
aspect  of  their  identity. 

This  University  resolutely  condemns 
conduct  that  makes  such  targets  of  our 
differences.  The  free  exchange  of  ideas 
central  to  the  University  can  take  place 
only  in  an  environment  that  is  based 
on  equal  opportunity  for  admission  to 
academic  and  other  programs  and  to 
employment,  and  on  freedom  fi-om 
behavior  that  stigmatizes  or  victimizes 
others.  All  decisions  concerning  an 
individual's  admission  to  or  participa- 
tion in  any  University  program  must  be 
based  on  that  individual's  qualifica- 
tions, free  of  stigmatizing  consider- 
ation of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic 
origin,  religion,  disability,  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  marital  status,  age,  citizen- 
ship, or  Vietnam  era  or  disabled  vet- 
eran status.  Nor  will  Columbia  tolerate 
any  behavior  that  harasses  members  of 
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the  community  on  the  basis  of  any  of 
these  quaHties.  Such  behavior  will  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  standards 
of  conduct  required  of  any  person  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  and  will  sub- 
ject the  person  guilty  of  it  to  the  flill 
range  of  internal  institutional  disci- 
pline, including  permanent  separation. 
While  mediation  and  consensual  reso- 
lution are  of  course  to  be  encouraged, 
we  also  recognize  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons who  believe  themselves  to  have 
been  the  targets  of  such  behavior  to 
institute  a  formal  grievance.  Coercion 
to  require  them  to  overlook  or  retract 
their  complaints  fosters  discrimination 
and  harassment  and  is  equally  intoler- 
able in  our  community. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  prepared  to 
respond  when  ugliness  appears.  Mem- 
bers of  a  community  such  as  ours  must 
work  preventively  as  well,  to  ensure 
that  all  our  dealings  with  each  other  are 
marked  by  decency  and  characterized 
by  civility.  Columbia  is  committed  to 
do  what  it  can  to  engender  mutual 
respect,  understanding,  and  empathy. 
The  University  acknowledges  a  special 
responsibility  to  develop  sensitivity  to 
the  concerns  of  those  who  are  most 
vulnerable  to  discrimination  and 
harassment. 

STATEMENT  OF 

NONDISCRIMINATORY 

POLICIES 

The  University  is  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  accordance  with 
certain  federal,  state,  and  local  statutes 
and  administrative  regulations: 

Consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  as  amended,  and  regulations 
thereunder,  the  University  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
conduct  or  operation  of  its  education 
programs  or  activities  (including 
employment  therein  and  admission 
thereto).  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred 
to  Ms.  Beth  Wilson,  Associate  Provost, 


who  heads  the  University's  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Affirmative 
Action  (402  Low  Memorial  Library, 
Mail  Code  4333,  535  West  116th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10027,  tele- 
phone 212-854-551I),or  to  the 
Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
(Region  II),  26  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10278. 

Columbia  University  admits  students 
of  any  race,  color,  national  and  ethnic 
origin,  and  age  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, programs,  and  activities  generally 
accorded  or  made  available  to  students 
at  the  University.  It  does  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  person  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  and  ethnic  origin, 
or  age  in  administration  of  its  educa- 
tional policies,  admissions  policies, 
scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and 
athletic  and  other  University-adminis- 
tered programs. 

Tide  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation against  any  person  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  pro- 
grams or  activities  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance.  Tide  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
prohibits  employment  discrimination 
against  any  person  because  of  race, 
color,  reUgion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
Executive  Order  1 1246,  as  amended, 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  and  requires 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  equality  of 
opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  the  New  York 
Human  Rights  Law,  Article  15,  Execu- 
tive Law  Section  296  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  any  person  in 
employment  because  of  age,  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  disability, 
sex,  marital  status,  and  genetic  predis- 
position or  carrier  status. 

Consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended,  and  regulations 
thereunder,  the  University  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  person  on  the 
basis  of  disability  in  admission  or  access 
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to,  or  employment  or  treatment  in,  its 
programs  and  activities.  Section  503  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  requires  affirmative  action  to 
employ  and  advance  in  employment 
qualified  workers  with  disabilities.  The 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  also  prohibits  discrimination  in 
public  accommodation  and  in  employ- 
ment against  qualified  persons  with 
disabilities.  It  requires  the  University  to 
provide  qualified  applicants  and 
employees  with  reasonable  accommo- 
dations that  do  not  impose  undue 
hardship  or  pose  a  direct  threat  of 
harm  to  themselves  or  others. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
rates  of  pay.  The  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967,  as  amended, 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  age.  The  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
programs  and  activities  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

Section  313  of  the  New  York 
Education  Law,  as  amended,  prohibits 
educational  institutions  fi-om  discrimi- 
nating against  persons  seeking  admis- 
sion as  students  to  any  institution, 
program,  or  course  because  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  sex,  color,  marital  sta- 
tus, age,  or  national  origin.  The  New 
York  City  Human  Rights  Law,  Title  8, 
Section  8-107,  makes  it  an  unlawftil 
discriminatory  practice  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  person 
because  of  their  age,  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  gender,  disability,  mari- 
tal status,  sexual  orientation,  or 
alienage  or  citizenship  status.  It  also 
prohibits  educational  institutions  fi-om 
discriminating  against  persons  in  any  of 
the  above  categories  in  the  provision  of 
certain  accommodations,  advantages, 
facilities,  or  privileges. 

On  December  1,1978,  the 
Columbia  University  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  announcing  its  general  edu- 
cational policy  on  discrimination, 
which  reaffirms  the  University's  com- 


mitment to  nondiscriminatory  policies 
and  practices.  The  Senate  reaffirmed 
this  policy  on  April  27,  1990,  by 
expanding  the  categories  protected 
from  discrimination  and  adding  pro- 
tection against  harassment  as  well.  Cur- 
rently, the  policies  protect  against 
discrimination  and  harassment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  gender,  religion, 
national  and  ethnic  origin,  age,  disabil- 
ity, marital  status,  sexual  orientation, 
and  status  as  a  Vietnam  era  or  disabled 
veteran. 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  (38  U.S.C.  4212),  prohibits 
job  discrimination  and  requires  affir- 
mative action  to  employ  and  advance  in 
employment  qualified  special  disabled 
veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era. 

All  employees,  students,  and  appli- 
cants are  protected  from  coercion, 
intimidation,  interference,  or  retalia- 
tion for  filing  a  complaint  or  assisting 
in  an  investigation  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  policies  and  laws. 

The  University's  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action 
has  been  designated  to  coordinate 
compliance  activities  under  each  of  the 
programs  referred  to  above.  Any 
employee  who  believes  that  he  or  she 
has  been  denied  equal  opportunity 
should  contact  this  office,  which  may 
informally  investigate  complaints  and 
offer  advice  and  counsel  on  questions 
relating  to  equal  opportunity  and  affir- 
mative action,  including  information 
about  applicable  formal  grievance  pro- 
cedures and  agencies  where  complaints 
may  be  filed. 

DISCRIMINATION  GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE 

The  University's  Discrimination  Griev- 
ance Procedure  is  available  to  enrolled 
students  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  sexual  harassment  or  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  sex, 
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sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  age, 
disability,  citizenship,  or  Vietnam  era 
or  qualified  special  disabled  veteran 
status.  A  copy  of  the  Procedure  is  avail- 
able in  FACETS,  the  University  stu- 
dent handbook,  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Associate  Provost  for  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  Affirmative  Action,  402  Low 
Memorial  Library  or  101  Bard  Hall; 
telephone  (212)  854-5511. 

A  complaint  under  this  Procedure  is 
initiated  through  a  written  complaint 
filed  with  the  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Affirmative  Action  Office.  Staff  in  that 
office  will  assist  with  filing  the  com- 
plaint and  are  also  available  for  confi- 
dential counseling  and  informal 
investigation  of  discrimination  claims. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
OMBUDS  OFFICE 

The  Ombuds  Officer  is  a  neutral  com- 
plaint-handler who  seeks  fair  and  equi- 
table solutions  to  problems.  The 
Ombuds  Office  serves  the  entire 
Columbia  University  community.  In 
considering  any  given  instance  or  con- 
cern, the  rights  of  all  parties  that  may 
be  involved,  along  with  the  welfare  of 
the  University,  are  taken  into  account. 

The  Ombuds  Office  is  a  safe  and 
confidential  place  to  voice  concerns. 
No  formal  permanent  records  of  indi- 
vidual records  are  kept,  except  anony- 
mous aggregate  statistical  data  on  the 
categories  of  complaints  or  inquiries. 
The  Ombuds  Officer  will  not  report 
the  names  of  callers  or  visitors  or  the 
specific  content  of  problems  reported 
unless  permission  is  granted,  or  in  the 
very  rare  instance  in  which  there  is  a 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
safety  of  the  caller  or  others  may  be 
endangered  or  if  required  by  law,  aft:er 
all  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to 
protect  confidentiality. 


Except  in  emergencies,  the  Ombuds 
Officer  does  not  take  action  or  investi- 
gate an  issue  without  the  permission  of 
the  person  who  introduced  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Ombuds  Office.  The 
Ombuds  Officer  will  listen,  offer  infor- 
mation about  Columbia  University 
policies  and  procedures,  present  a 
range  of  options  for  resolving  a  prob- 
lem, or  help  find  ways  to  convey  infor- 
mation while  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  of  the  source. 

The  Ombuds  Officer  may  conduct 
an  informal,  impartial  investigation  or 
facilitate  a  resolution  upon  request. 
However,  the  Ombuds  Officer  does 
not  arbitrate,  adjudicate,  or  testify  in 
any  formal  judicial  or  administrative 
hearing,  unless  compelled  by  legal  pro- 
cess. The  Ombuds  Officer  has  no 
power  to  establish,  change,  or  set  aside 
any  University  rules  or  policies.  How- 
ever, the  Ombuds  Officer  is  a  resource 
for  administrators  and,  when  appropri- 
ate, may  make  recommendations  or 
propose  general  changes  in  existing 
practices  to  correct  problem  areas  or 
stimulate  discussion  of  issues  affecting 
the  University  community. 

The  Ombuds  Office  supplements, 
but  does  not  replace,  the  existing 
resources  for  conflict  resolution  and 
fair  practice  available  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Ombuds  Office  is  indepen- 
dent of  existing  administrative 
structures  and  reports  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  University. 

For  fijrther  information,  contact 
Marsha  Wagner,  Ombuds  Officer,  402 
Hamilton;  telephone:  (212)  854-1234; 
fax:  (212)  854-6046;  e-mail: 
ombuds@columbia.edu.  On  Wednes- 
days the  Ombuds  Officer  is  at  the 
Health  Sciences  campus  office,  101 
Bard  Hall,  50  Haven  Avenue;  tele- 
phone: (212)  304-7026. 


Campus  Safety  and  Security 


Located  in  New  York  City,  Columbia 
University  offers  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  life  in  a  major  metro- 
politan area,  and  Columbia  has  made 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  members 
of  its  community  a  top  priority.  Coop- 
eration with  security  programs  will 
promote  safety  on  University  property. 
Off  campus,  care  and  alertness  are 
required  as  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
explore  the  city's  many  riches  and 
attractions. 

The  Columbia  University  Security 
Department  provides  24-hour  security 
for  undergraduate  residence  halls 
through  security  officers  and  specially 
trained  student  attendants.  Access  to 
residence  halls  is  controlled  by  an  on- 
line system  linked  to  student  IDs. 
Security  measures  vary  at  graduate  dor- 
mitories and  University-owned  apart- 
ment buildings.  Escort  services  are 
available  during  nighttime  hours. 

Sound  crime  prevention  techniques 
are  required  as  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  navigate  the  city  on  foot,  on  pub- 
lic transportation,  or  via  privately 
owned  transportation.  Such  techniques 
also  are  necessary  to  safeguard  prop- 
erty. The  Security  Department's  man- 
ager of  investigations  follows  up  on  all 
crime  reports  and,  when  appropriate, 
makes  referrals  to  local  police  precincts. 

The  Security  Department  compiles 
statistics  annually  on  campus  crimes 
that  are  reported.  The  statistics  for 


crimes  reported  on  the  Health  Sciences 
campus  in  1997:  0  murders,  0  robber- 
ies, 2  aggravated  assaults,  3  burglaries, 
0  motor  vehicle  theft,  and  0  forcible 
and  nonforcible  sex  offenses.  The  1997 
statistics  for  the  Morningside  campus: 
0  murders,  1  robbery,  6  aggravated 
assaults,  26  burglaries,  0  motor  vehicle 
thefi:s,  and  0  forcible  and  nonforcible 
sex  offenses.  The  1997  statistics  in 
University-owned  apartments:  1  mur- 
der, 9  robberies,  1  aggravated  assault, 
1 5  burglaries,  0  motor  vehicle  theft:s, 
and  0  forcible  and  nonforcible  sex 
offenses.  No  crimes  were  reported  at 
Baker  Field,  Nevis  Laboratories,  or 
Lamont-Doherty  Earth  Observatory  in 
1997. 

Sexual  assault  of  any  type  is  unac- 
ceptable, especially  within  the  Univer- 
sity environment,  and  Columbia 
University  strongly  supports  all  efforts 
to  eliminate  its  occurrence  and  disci- 
pline offenders.  The  Student  Right-to- 
Know  and  Campus  Security  Act  of 
1990  was  amended  to  require  all  col- 
leges and  universities  to  develop  and 
distribute  programs,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures about  rape  and  other  sex 
offenses,  both  forcible  and  nonforcible. 

This  material  summarizes  Colum- 
bia's annual  campus  security  report.  A 
copy  of  the  fiall  report,  "Columbia 
University  Campus  Safety  and  Secu- 
rity," is  available  on  request  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 


Protection  against  Sexual  Harassment 


SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Sexual  harassmant  may  occur  when 
someone  subjects  another  person  to 
unwanted  sexual  activity  or  attention 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Repeated  unwel- 
come sexual  comments,  suggestions,  or 
pressures  also  may  constitute  sexual 
harassment  if  they  make  a  person's 
learning  or  working  environment 
intimidating,  hostile,  or  offensive. 
Sexual  harassment  can  range  from 
coerced  sexual  relations  or  physical 
assault  to  constant  joking  or  repeated 
sexually  oriented  remarks  or  behavior. 

Here  are  four  specific  forms  that 
sexual  harassment  can  take: 

•  Coercion  into  sexual  activity  by 
threats  of  punishment  (such  as 
lower  grades,  spreading  rumors, 
etc.).  What  is  at  stake  can  go  far 
beyond  one  grade  or  a  single  rec- 
ommendation or  research  opportu- 
nity: it  can  mean  denial  of  access  to 
a  particular  discipline  or  even  a 
career. 

■  Solicitation  of  sexual  activity  or 
other  sex-related  behavior  by 
promise  of  rewards.  This  form  of 
harassment  suggests  there  will  be  a 
reward  for  complicity.  Put  bluntly, 
it  may  amount  to  an  attempt  to 
offer  higher  grades,  fellowships,  or 
job  opportunities  in  exchange  for 
sexual  favors. 

•  Inappropriate,  offensive,  but  essen- 
tially sanction-free,  sexually  ori- 
ented advances.  In  this  case,  sexual 
harassment  can  take  the  form  of 
repeated,  uninvited  requests  for 
social  or  sexual  encounters,  often 
accompanied  by  touching.  These 
advances  are  unwelcome  and 
uncomfortable,  although  they  carry 
with  them  neither  direct  nor 
implied  threats  or  rewards. 


•  Generalized  sexual  remarks  or 
behavior.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
directed  at  a  particular  individual. 
While  a  single  statement  probably 
will  not  constitute  sexual  harass- 
ment, a  pattern  of  such  statements 
can,  if  their  cumulative  effect 
results  in  making  the  working  or 
learning  environment  intimidating, 
hostile,  or  offensive.  It  can  also 
occur  from  distributing  or  posting 
sexually  oriented  pictures,  posters, 
magazines,  or  other  visual  materi- 
als— including  those  sent  electroni- 
cally. 

If  you  think  you  are  being  sexually 
harassed,  first,  stop  ignoring  the  prob- 
lem. If  you  are  comfortable  doing  so, 
confront  your  harasser.  Be  polite  but 
firm.  Present  the  facts  as  you  see  them. 
Describe  how  you  feel  about  what  has 
happened,  make  clear  that  the  behavior 
is  unwelcome,  and  say  that  you  want  it 
to  stop.  If  you  are  reluctant  to  have  this 
conversation  face-to-face,  put  it  in  a 
letter,  preferably  delivered  by  regis- 
tered mail,  and  keep  a  copy.  Tell  some- 
one you  trust  what  happened  to  you, 
and  tell  them  right  away  (for  support, 
advice,  future  reference). 

If  that  does  not  work,  or  if  you  are 
reluctant  to  have  any  dealings  at  all 
with  your  harasser,  you  may — and 
should — go  to  your  Dean  of  Students 
Office,  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  Affirmative  Action,  the 
Ombuds  Officer,  or  a  member  of  the 
University  Panel  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment. A  list  of  current  panelists  is  avail- 
able in  Appendix  E  of  FACETS,  the 
University  student  handbook,  and  in 
the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Affirmative  Action,  402  Low  Memorial 
Library  or  lOI  Bard  Hall. 

The  University's  Discrimination 
Grievance  Procedure  may  be  used  to 
redress  sexual  harassment  complaints 
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against  students,  facultv',  or  staff.  The 
Sexual  Misconduct  alternative  proce- 
dure is  available  for  students'  com- 
plaints of  physical  sexual  assault  against 
other  students. 

Sexual  harassment  is  particularly  rep- 
rehensible in  an  academic  community 
where  Columbia's  institutional  integ- 
rity can  be  threatened  by  misuse  of 
authority,  sexual  coercion,  or  intimida- 
tion of  students.  Following  federal 
guidelines,  Columbia  University  has 
adopted  the  following  formal  policy  on 
sexual  harassment. 

POLICY  STATEMENT  ON 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Federal  law,  including  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawfiil  discriminatory  prac- 
tice for  any  employer,  because  of  the 
sex  of  any  person,  to  discharge  without 
just  cause,  to  refiise  to  hire,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against  that  person 
with  respect  to  any  matter  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  employment. 
Harassment  of  any  employee  on  the 
basis  of  sex  violates  this  federal  law. 

To  help  clarify  what  is  unlawfiil 
sexual  harassment  the  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion (EEOC)  has  issued  Guidelines  on 
the  subject.  While  the  EEOC  Title  VII 
Guidelines  apply  only  to  faculty  and 
other  employees,  Title  IX,  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Education  Depart- 
ment's Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR), 
also  protects  students  from  sexual 
harassment.  Accordingly,  the  Univer- 
sity prohibits  sexual  harassment  of  any 
member  of  the  Columbia  community, 
whether  such  harassment  is  aimed  at 
students,  faculty,  or  other  employees, 
and  violators  will  be  subject  to  disci- 
plinary action.  Unwelcome  sexual 
advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors, 
and  other  verbal  or  physical  conduct  of 
a  sexual  nature  will  constitute  sexual 
harassment  when: 


1 .  submission  to  such  conduct  is 
made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
a  term  or  condition  of  an  indi- 
vidual's employment; 

2.  submission  to  or  rejection  of  such 
conduct  by  an  individual  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  academic  or  employ- 
ment decisions  affecting  that  indi- 
vidual; or, 

3.  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  unreasonably  interfering 
with  an  individual's  academic  or 
work  performance  or  creating  an 
intimidating,  hostile,  or  offensive 
academic  or  working  environment. 

Any  person  who  believes  that  he  or 
she  is  being  sexually  harassed  may 
choose  to  seek  a  resolution  of  the 
problem  through  discussion  with  the 
person  directly  concerned.  If  this  does 
not  resolve  the  matter,  or  if  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  deal  directly  with  the  per- 
son involved,  the  problem  should  then 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Panel  on  Sexual 
Harassment.  Advice  may  also  be 
sought  from  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action, 
402  Low  Memorial  Library  or  101 
Bard  Hall,  (212)  854-5511,  or  the 
Ombuds  Office,  402  Hamilton  Hall  or 
101  Bard  Hall,  (212)  854-1234.  If 
these  steps  do  not  resolve  the  problem, 
the  applicable  University  grievance 
procedure  should  be  used.  The  Univer- 
sity Discrimination  Grievance  Proce- 
dure is  available  if  no  other  University 
grievance  procedure  is  specifically 
applicable.  No  one  at  the  University 
may  retaliate  in  any  way  against  a  per- 
son who  makes  a  claim  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

CHARGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
PANEL  ON  SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 

The  Columbia  Panel  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment is  composed  of  trusted,  acces- 
sible, and  sympathetic  members  of  the 
University  community  who  act  as 
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informal  mediators.  Their  goal  is  the 
protection  and  counsel  of  any  member 
of  the  University  who  is  made  to  feel 
personally  pressured  or  uncomfortable 
because  of  the  behavior  of  another 
University  member.  Members  of  the 
Panel  provide  a  safe,  impartial,  nonad- 
versarial  setting  in  which  the  problem 
can  be  considered  or  solved  through 
confidential  counseling  and,  when 
requested,  mediation  between  the 
complainant  and  the  alleged  harasser. 
The  Panel  thus  provides  guidance  and 
protection  for  the  accused  as  well, 
identifying  false  or  mistaken  accusa- 
tions, misunderstandings,  or  uncon- 
scious behavior.  Panel  members  are 
also  a  link  through  which  the  Univer- 
sity can  take  account  of,  and  take 
appropriate  action  against,  those  on 
campus  who  are  behaving  illegally.  The 
Panel  on  Sexual  Harassment  is  a  timely, 
protective,  and  compassionate  arm  of 
the  University,  one  that  not  only  sensi- 
tizes and  educates  the  University  com- 
munity but  also  demonstrates  the 
University's  commitment  to  fair  treat- 
ment of  all  its  members. 


PANEL  MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

Names  and  contact  information  for 
members  of  the  Columbia  Panel  on 
Sexual  Harassment  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  E  o(  FACETS,  the  University 
student  handbook,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Affirmative  Action,  (212)  854-551L 


SEXUAL  MISCONDUCT 
POLICY  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

On  April  27,  1995,  the  University 
Senate  adopted  a  Sexual  Misconduct 
Policy  and  grievance  procedure  that 
can  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional Dean's  Discipline.  The  Sexual 
Misconduct  Policy  applies  to  students 
in  all  schools  on  the  Morningside  cam- 
pus, all  schools  on  the  Health  Sciences 


campus,  Barnard  College,  and  Teach- 
ers College.  The  alternative  disciplinary 
procedure  applies  to  these  same  groups 
(through  April  2000,  unless  extended), 
with  the  exception  of  the  Law  School. 
The  policay  prohibits  sexual  assault  of 
one  student  against  another  student.  A 
comprehensive  program  to  address  the 
issue  has  also  been  developed.  Copies 
of  the  policy  and  alternative  procedure 
are  available  through  Columbia's 
Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  and  Affir- 
mative Action,  402  Low  Memorial 
Library  or  101  Bard  Hall;  mailing 
address:  Mail  Code  4333,  535  West 
1 16th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10027; 
telephone:  (212)  854-5511;  fax:  (212) 
854-1368.  A  brief  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  policy,  procedure,  and  pro- 
gram follows. 

Policy 

Columbia  University's  Policy  defines 
sexual  misconduct  as  nonconsensual, 
intentional  physical  contact  with  a  per- 
son's genitals,  buttocks,  and/or 
breasts.  Lack  of  consent  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  use  of  force,  coercion, 
physical  intimidation,  or  advantage 
gained  by  the  victim's  mental  and/or 
physical  impairment  or  incapacity,  of 
which  the  perpetrator  was,  or  should 
have  been,  aware. 

Alternative  Procedure 

The  alternative  procedure  may  be  cho- 
sen in  lieu  of  traditional  Dean's  Disci- 
pline, Columbia's  sexual  harassment 
procedure,  or  informal  internal  means 
of  mediated  resolution,  by  a  student 
who  alleges  he  or  she  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  sexual  assault  in  violation  of  the 
University's  policy.  It  can  be  initiated 
by  contacting  a  Gatekeeper  or  the 
Assistant  Provost  for  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  Affirmative  Action  and  filing  a 
complaint.  If  the  established  criteria  are 
met  and  the  situation  is  not  otherwise 
resolved,  a  hearing  may  be  convened 
before  a  three-member  hearing  panel 
consisting  of  one  student,  one  faculty 
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member,  and  one  administrator.  The 
complainant  and  the  accused  will  be 
asked  to  provide  information  to  the 
panel  and,  along  with  other  informa- 
tion made  available,  it  will  be  used  to 
make  a  determination  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence and  any  disciplinary  action 
deemed  warranted.  The  determination 
is  sent  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  of  the  accused's 
school,  whose  decision  is  final.  There 
are  appeal  avenues  at  various  stages  of 
the  procedure  available  to  the  com- 
plainant and  the  accused. 

Hearing  Panelists 

Hearing  Panelists  are  selected  by  the 
Associate  Provost  from  a  pool  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  officers  of 
administration.  None  of  the  panelists 
will  be  from  the  school/department  of 
the  complainant  or  accused  or  closely 
affiliated  with  either  party. 

Gatekeepers 

Twelve  Associate  or  Assistant  Deans 
have  been  appointed  and  trained  to 
provide  information  about  the  policy 
and  alternative  procedure  as  well  as 
other  options  for  dealing  with  a  sexual 
assault.  They  can  also  receive  com- 
plaints for  mediation,  investigation, 
and  formal  or  informal  resolution.  Any 
one  of  the  Gatekeepers  may  be  con- 
tacted for  information  or  advice  or  to 
report  an  incident  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct. Gatekeepers  cannot  accept  com- 
plaints by  or  against  students  in  their 
own  schools. 

For  a  current  list  of  Gatekeepers  or 
for  additional  information,  please  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Affirmative  Action,  (212)  854-551 1. 

ROMANTIC  RELATIONSHIP 
ADVISORY  STATEMENT 

Columbia  University's  educational 
mission  is  promoted  by  the  profession- 
alism in  its  faculty-student  and  staff- 


student  relationships.  Faculty  and  staff 
are  cautioned  that  consensual  romantic 
relationships  with  student  members  of 
the  University  community,  while  not 
expressly  prohibited,  can  prove  prob- 
lematic. While  some  relationships  may 
begin  and  remain  harmonious,  they  are 
susceptible  to  being  characterized  as 
nonconsensual  and  even  coercive.  This 
sometimes  occurs  when  such  a  rela- 
tionship ends,  and  it  is  exacerbated  by 
the  inherent  power  differential 
between  the  parties. 

A  faculty  or  staff  member  involved  in 
a  consensual  relationship  with  a  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  remove  him/herself 
from  academic  or  professional  deci- 
sions concerning  the  student.  This 
expectation  arises  because  the  relation- 
ship may  impair,  or  may  be  perceived  as 
impairing,  a  faculty  or  staff  member's 
ability  to  make  objective  judgments 
about  that  student. 

The  Provost  has  authorized  some 
departments  to  adopt  more  restrictive 
policies,  given  the  special  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  their  students  and 
faculty  or  staff  Individuals  are,  there- 
fore, encouraged  to  contact  their 
department  head  if  they  have  any  ques- 
tions about  whether  a  more  restrictive 
policy  applies  to  them.  Departments 
that  wish  to  establish  more  restrictive 
policies  should  contact  Associate  Provost 
Beth  Wilson  before  implementation. 

Should  a  romantic  relationship  with 
a  student  lead  to  a  charge  of  sexual 
harassment  against  a  faculty  or  staff 
member,  the  University  is  obligated  to 
investigate  and  resolve  the  charge  in 
accordance  with  its  Sexual  Harassment 
Policy  and  applicable  grievance  proce- 
dure. 

Questions  regarding  this  advisory 
statement  may  be  directed  to  Associate 
Provost  Beth  Wilson,  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action, 
402  Low  Memorial  Library  or  101 
Bard  Hall,  mailing  address:  Mail  Code 
4333,  535  West  116th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10027;  telephone:  (212) 
854-5511. 
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MAJOR  RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 


For  a  statement  of  University  policy, 
see  Official  Regulations — "Religious 
Holidays." 

The  Jewish  and  Islamic  holy  days 
listed  below  begin  at  sundown  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  exact  dates  for  the 
Islamic  holy  days  may  vary  by  one  or 
two  days  from  the  estimated  dates 
shown. 


1998-1999 

Rosh  Hashanah 

Tom  Kippur 

First  days  ofSuccoth 

Concluding  days  ofSuccoth 

Id  al  Fitr 

Lunar  New  Tear 

Id  al  Adha 

Good  Friday 

First  days  of  Passover 

Easter 

Concluding  days  of  Passover 

Shavuoth 

1999-2000 

Rosh  Hashanah 

Tom  Kippur 

First  days  ofSuccoth 

Concluding  days  ofSuccoth 

Id  al  Fitr 

Id  al  Adha 

Lunar  New  Tear 

First  days  of  Passover 

Good  Friday 

Easter 

Concluding  days  of  Passover 

Shavuoth 


Monday,  Tuesday,  September  21,  22 

Wednesday,  September  30 

Monday,  Tuesday,  October  5,  6 

Monday,  Tuesday,  October  12,  13 

Wednesday,  January  20 

Tuesday,  February  16 

Saturday,  March  27 

Friday,  April  2 

Thursday,  Friday,  April  1 ,  2 

Sunday,  April  4 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  April  7,  8 

Friday,  Saturday,  May  21,  22 


Saturday,  Sunday,  September  11,  12 

Monday,  September  20 

Saturday,  Sunday,  September  25,  26 

Saturday,  Sunday,  October  2,  3 

Wednesday,  January  6 

Saturday,  January  29 

Saturday,  February  5 

Thursday,  Friday,  April  20,  21 

Friday,  April  2 1 

Sunday,  April  23 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  April  26,  27 

Friday,  Saturday,  June  9,  10 


The  following  Academic  Calendar  was  correct  and  complete  as  of  August  1, 
1998;  however,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  revise  or  amend,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  Academic  Calendar  at  any  time. 

FALL  TERM,  1998 


September 


Wednesday.  Health  Sciences  Orienta- 
tion and  Registration,  including  Occu- 
pational Therapy  entering  students. 
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3 

Thursday.  Occupational  Therapy  Pro- 
gram activities. 

7 

Monday.  Labor  Day.  University  holi- 
day. 

8 

Tuesday.  Classes  begin.  Late  registra- 
tion and  change  of  program  begins. 

18 

Friday.  Last  day  to  change  program. 

No  adjustment  of  fees  for  individual 
courses  dropped  after  this  date. 

October 

21 

Wednesday.  Conferring  of  October 
degrees. 

November 

2 

Monday.  Academic  holiday. 

3 

Tuesday.  Election  Day.  University  holi- 
day. 

26-27 

Thursday-Friday.  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

30 

Monday.  Last  day  to  apply  for  Febru- 
ary degrees. 

December 


14 
15 

16-23 

23 
24 


SPRING  TERM,  1999 


Monday.  Last  day  of  classes. 

Tuesday.  Study  day. 

Wednesday-Wednesday.  Final  examina- 
tions. 

Wednesday.  Autumn  term  ends. 

Thursday-Monday,  January  18,  1999. 
Winter  holidays. 


January 


18 
19 

29 


Monday.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
observed.  University  holiday. 

Tuesday.  Classes  begin  for  spring  term. 
Late  registration  and  change  of  pro- 
gram begins. 

Friday.  Last  registration  ends.  No 
adjustment  of  fees  for  individual 
courses  dropped  after  this  date. 


February 


1 
10 


Monday.  Last  day  to  apply  for  May  or 
June  degrees. 

Wednesday.  Conferring  of  February 
degrees. 


March 


15-19 


Monday-Friday.  Spring  holidays. 
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25 

Thursday.  Last  day  to  drop  individual 
courses  or  to  change  grading  options. 

April                                26-28 

Monday-Wednesday.  Registration  for 
summer  term. 

May 


3 

Monday.  Last  day  of  classes. 

3-5 

Monday-Wednesday.  Registration  for 
fall  term. 

4-5 

Tuesday-Wednesday.  Study  days. 

6-13 

Thursday-Thursday.  Final  examina- 
tions. 

14 

Friday.  Interdisciplinary  Research  Day. 
Spring  term  ends. 

16 


COMMENCEMENT,  1999 


Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Services. 


19 


SUMMER  TERM,  1999 


Wednesday.  Commencement.  Confer- 
ring of  degrees. 


May 


31 


Monday.  Summer  term  begins. 


July 


Monday.  Independence  Day  observed. 
University  holiday. 


August 


2 

27 


Monday.  Last  day  to  apply  for  October 
diploma. 

Friday.  Summer  term  ends. 


Basic  Academic  Calendar  for  1999-2000 

FALL  TERM,  199^^ 


September 


Tuesday.  Classes  begin. 


November 


1 
2 

25-26 


Monday.  Academic  holiday. 

Tuesday.  Election  Day.  University  holi- 
day. 

Thursday-Friday.  Thanksgiving  holidays. 


December 


13 


Monday.  Last  day  of  classes. 
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16-23 

23 
24 


SPRING  TERM,  2000 


Thursday-Thursday.  Final  examina- 
tions. 

Thursday.  Fall  term  ends. 

Friday-Friday,  January  14,  2000.  Win- 
ter holidays. 


January 


17 
IS 


Monday.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
observed.  University  holiday. 

Tuesday.  Classes  begin  for  spring  term. 


February 


Wednesday.  Conferring  of  February 
degrees. 


March 


13-17 


Monday-Friday.  Spring  holidays. 


May 


1 

5-12 

12 


COMMENCEMENT,  2000 


Last  day  of  classes. 

Friday-Friday.  Final  examinations. 

Friday.  Interdisciplinary  Research  Day. 
Spring  term  ends. 


17 


SUMMER  TERM,  2000 


Wednesday.  Commencement.  Confer- 
ring of  degrees. 


May 


31 


Monday.  Summer  term  begins. 


August 


25 


Friday.  Summer  term  ends. 


Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center 


Health  Sciences  Campus 
Columbia  University 


1  Bard  Haven  Towers 

2  Bard  Hail 
(Residences/Administration) 

3  Lawrence  C.  Kolb 
Research  Building 

4  Armand  Hammer  Health 
Sciences  Center  (classrooms) 
Augustus  C.  Long  Library 

5  The  New  York  State  Psychiatric 
Institute/School  of  Public  Health 

6  Programs  in 
Occupational  Therapy 
Program  in 
Physical  Therapy 

8th  floor 

The  Neurological  Institute 

of  New  York 

7  The  Milstein  Hospital  Building 

8  The  Dana  W.  Atchley  Pavilion 

9  Georgian  Building 
(Residences/Administration) 
School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Public  Health 


10  William  Black 
Medical  Building 

11  Alumni  Auditorium 

12  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons 

13  Vanderbilt  Clinic/School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

14  NYC  Health  Deoartment/ 
School  of  Public  Health 

15  The  Harkness  Pavilion 

16  Presbyterian  Hospital 
(Learning  Center) 

17  Pauline  A.  Hartford 
Memorial  Chapel 

18  Radiotherapy  Center 

19  Babies  and  Children's 
Hospital  Building,  North 

20  Babies  and  Children's 
Hospital  Building,  South 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women 

21  Eye  Institute 
Research  Laboratories 


22  Edward  S.  Harkness 
Eye  Institute 

23  Service  Building 

24  Mary  Woodard  Lasker 
Biomedical  Research  Building 
Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 

25  Audubon  NYC  Building 

26  106  Haven  (Residences) 

27  154  Haven 
(Residences/Administration) 
National  Center  for 
Children  in  Poverty 

28  Staff  Parking 

29  Russ  Berrie  Medical 
Science  Pavilion 

30  The  NY  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  (new  building) 

31  Visitor  Parking 

•   Subway  Station  (168th  Street) 
IRT:  1  &  9  Local  (Broadway) 
IND:  A  Express,  C  Local 


Columbia  University 
Morningside  Campus  &  Environs 


West  123rd  Street 


Jewish  Thaolog^cat  Semtnary 


I- 

I 

.§ 
s 

i 


West  1 22nd  Street 


Grant      Sarasota 


Bancrott         The  Fairtiolm 


West  1 21  St  Street 

^ 

Ttiomdike 

r/acy                  Grace  [>}dge 

A 

S 

s 

Teachers  College 

3 

s 

Ttiompson 

A 

Plimpton 
(Barnard) 

\ 

Seth\Low 

West  120th  street 


West  1 1 9th  Street 


9,     Mllbank 
il         A 


Helen  Millicent 
Goodtiart  r^clntosh 
Atlschul    Center 


Letiman  S 
o 
O 

1 

c 

Barnard 


West  116th  Street 


West  1 1 5th  Street 


Mattiemattcs 


Schermertwm  Ext, 


|-     Ext    ►  I 

^  »-  I 

St  Paul's  i2 

^Chapel  ijm 


West  1 

9th  Street 

1 

Butler  Hall 

423 

West  1 1 8th  Street 


West  11 6th  Street 


West  1 1 5th  Street 


woman's 

Nob« 

Hosptlal 

Dams 

Ell  White 

Church 

West  114th  Street 


St-  Luke^  HospitaJ 


West  113lh  Street 


McBatri  552  51^ 

535 
^  Armstroog 

A. 


West  11 2th  Street 
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